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Message to Congress 


VETO OF RUBBER PLAN 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
August 6, 1942 


RETURN herewith, without my approval, Senate 2600, 

a bill “to expedite the prosecution of the war by making 

provision for an increased supply of rubber manufac- 
tured from alcohol produced from agricultural or forest 
products.” This bill would create a new independent agency 
to be known as the Rubber Supply Agency, to be headed by 
a director of rubber supplies. The new agency is directed 
to “make available at the earliest possible time an adequate 
supply of rubber which, when added to the rubber being 
supplied by other agencies, will be sufficient to meet the 
military and civilian needs of the United States.” 

To perform this duty the agency is empowered to provide 
the necessary plants, equipment, machinery, materials, and 
supplies for the making of synthetic rubber. In order to 
get such plants and machinery the director is given power to 
obtain any necessary materials and is given priority for them 
over all other private plants engaged now or later in making 
implements of war. 

In other words, by legislative fiat, the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber is ordered in quantities large enough to 
satisfy any and all civilian needs, and absolute priority is 
given to obtain scarce materials for this purpose, in prefer- 
ence to any other military needs as scheduled by the War 
Production Board or called for by the armed forces. 

The approval of this bill would, in my opinion, block the 
progress of the war production program, and therefore the 
war itself. 

The Congress of the United States has heretofore defi- 
nitely laid down the policy, approved by the President, that 
in order to carry on a unified, integrated, and efficient pro- 
gram of war production, it is necessary to centralize the 
power to determine the priorities of materials not only be- 
tween military and civilian needs but also among competing 
military needs. 

This power to fix priorities for the use of scarce materials 
has been vested by the Congress in the President of the 
United ‘States, and has been delegated by him to the War 


Production Board. Experience in other wars, as well as 
in the present conflict, has proved beyond doubt that simplifi- 
cation of power with respect to the use of critical materials 
is essential to speed and efficiency: In fact, without this, 
there can result only conflict and delay. 

On the War Production Board there are now represented 
all of the government agencies concerned with the supply and 
use of materials for civilian needs in the United States and 
for the military needs of ourselves and our allies in this war. 
To this board, therefore, can be presented all of the many 
conflicting military and civilian demands for materials of 
which there is not enough to go around. 

One of the responsibilities and functions of the chairman 
of the War Production Board is to determine, in the light 
of the many demands and inadequate supplies, which require- 
ments must be filled first—considering, as we must, that the 
sole objective is victory in this war. 


Miuirary NrEEeps EMPHASIZED 


Obviously, it is only after all of the reasonable military re- 
quirements have been met that the civilian needs can even 
be considered. 

This bill would immediately break up that logical coord- 
ination of centralized control and would set up a new agency 
with power and duty to manufacture alcohol and rubber, and 
to override all the priorities established by the War Produc- 
tion Board for materials necessary to manufacture all the 
other hundreds of products essential in war. 

It goes much further than that, it provides that even 
civilian needs of rubber—for pleasure driving, joy-riding— 
must be given consideration, for the bill sets forth the duty 
of the new agency to furnish rubber in quantities sufficient 
“to meet the military and civilian needs of the United 
States,” irrespective of the relationship of such civilian needs 
to winning the war. 

The War Production Board has adopted a program for 
making synthetic rubber, and is now operating under it. In 
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now have. 

* Please give a clear track to the war effort by * 
confining your Long Distance calls to those that 

* are really necessary. k 
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doing so it has endeavored to operate on the basis of esti- 
mated military needs for rubber and those civilian needs 
which are essential. By the phrase “essential needs” are 
meant those needs of civilians who require rubber in work 
directly related to the war effort—for example, driving to 
war production plants in automobiles where other trans- 
portation is not readily available. It includes also certain 
necessities for the community, like getting milk to the con- 
sumer or children to school. 

In order to produce any substantial amount of synthetic 
rubber new plants must be constructed or old _ plants 
converted. In formulating its program, therefore, the 
War Production Board has, of course, taken into considera- 
tion the amount of critical materials which can be diverted 
from other vital needs of the war program to build the 
plants to produce synthetic rubber. 

In its program the board has allocated a certain amount of 
rubber to be produced from agricultural products, and a cer- 
tain amount to be made from petroleum. Both types of 
plants—those using farm products and those using petroleum 

-are now being constructed, and others are planned to be 
constructed month by month, at the greatest possible speed. 

Every one of these plants and all the machinery to be in- 
stalled in them will require large quantities of certain mate- 
rials of which there is great scarcity and which are sorely 
needed for other war purposes. They will require steel plate, 
teel, copper, bronze, and brass. Remember that every 
time steel plate is used for a synthetic rubber plant, just so 
much is being taken away from ships, tanks, high octane gaso- 
line plants, and munitions plants. 

‘These rubber plants will also require compressors which 
are so badly needed to manufacture ammonia and other 
components of explosives. Every pound of copper taken 
for rubber plants and their equipment will mean fewer shells 
and less ammunition for our fighting forces. 


other 


“DETERMINED TO GeT RUBBER” 


In spite of the shortage of materials, however, we know 
that plants must be built to manufacture synthetic rubber, be- 
cause rubber is necessary for our fighting machine, and 
for our production machine as well. I am just as determined 
as any one to get that rubber—and to get it as quickly as 
we can. But it is necessary to weigh the need for factories 
to care for civilian luxuries against the needs of our fight- 
ing forces. 

Therefore, to take the determination of this question away 
from an over-all knowledge of all our military and civilian 
needs, and to place it in an agency which is concerned prin- 
cipally with the manufacture of only one commodity, rubber, 
is in itself a disruption of a unified and expeditious produc- 
tion program. 

To go further, and to say that these materials can be 
teken away from ships and guns and ammunition and put to 
work producing rubber, so that some people might use it 
for automobiles for idle-hour pleasure, is to fly in the face 
of the realities of the present grave military situation which 
threatens all the world and civilization itself. 

It is a gross distortion of our war production policy, and 
a repudiation of our all-out effort to win the war, to say 
that any critical material can be taken away from military 
purposes and devote to nonessential civilian demand. I am 
sure that not one loyal American would wish to take an ounce 
of critical war materials of any kind in order to insure 
the use of his own automobile for anything but essential war 
needs. 

There is one other commodity—of supreme importance— 
which is involved in this question of synthetic rubber. That 


is food. 


The proposed bill not only provides for a complete supply 
of rubber for any and all purposes, but it also directs that 
the new agency shall have the duty to “make available at 
the earliest possible time and adequate supply of alcohol pro- 
duced from agricultural products to meet any military or 
civilian need of alcohol in the United States.”’ 

In addition to the further consumption of critical mate- 
rials for the construction of any new alcohol plants which 
the new agency may determine to be necessary, this provision 
may require the consumption of many millions of bushels 
of grain. Even the process of making synthetic rubber under 
the present program, now actually under way, will require 
almost one hundred million bushels of grain. 

It is true that we have great grain reserves at present; 
but we must bear in mind that there is a steadily increasing 
demand for grain for the making of food for the Army and 
Navy and Air Force—not only of the United States but of 
all the United Nations. 

In the event of a serious drought next year like those of 
1934 and 1936—which is always a possibility—our reserves 
of grain may not be sufficient to cover the requirements 
both tor food and for unlimited alcohol and rubber. There- 
fore, the need of grain for food instead of unlimited rubber 
or alcohol is something which must also be taken into con- 
sideration by those charged with the overall responsibility 
of the entire war production effort. 

The processes for making synthetic rubber are now in a 
state of flux. Some of them are in the purely experimental 
stage, others have been demonstrated to have varying de- 
grees of efficiency. 

It is obviously impossible to determine in advance just 
which process will eventually prove to be the mose desirable, 
taking into consideration the elments of speed, efficiency 
of production, and consumption of critical materials. Even 
the processes for making synthetic rubber out of grain are 
several in number, and new ones are being presented from 
time to time. 

The whole question of which process to use is tied up 
with the question of the most strategic use of the materials 
which are at hand or which can be obtained. Determination 
in this more or less uncharted area should have the ad- 
vantages of the flexibility of administrative action rather than 
be frozen by legislative mandate. 

It may well be that serious mistakes have been made in 
the past, based either on misinformation, misconception, or 
even partiality to one process or another. It may be that the 
present program of the War Production Board is not the 
best solution. If so, the facts should be ascertained and made 
public. This is particularly so, if it be true, as charged by 
some persons in the Congress and outside the Congress, that 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber from grain has been 
hamstrung by selfish business interests. 

The question of rubber for automobiles is an unusually im-’ 
portant one because it so intimately affects the daily lives and 
habits of so many American citizens. The very passage of 
the present ill-advised bill is an indication of the overwhelm- 
ing interest which the American people have in this problem. 

I am sure, however, that once they are given the full facts 
as to the supply of rubber and the military and essential 
civilian needs for rubber, and the amount of materials re- 
quired for the production of an adequate supply of synthetic 
rubber, they will be wholly willing to forego their own con- 
venience or pleasure. Americans gladly give up their com- 
forts, their time, their money—everything that seems neces- 
sary to the successful prosecution of the war effort. They 
freely and proudly make the greatest sacrifice of all—their 
own sons and brothers. 

In recent months there have been so many conflicting 
statements of fact concerning all the elements of the rubber 
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situation—statements from responsible government agencies 
as well as from private sources—that I have set up a com- 
mittee of three men to investigate the whole situation—to 
get the facts—and to report them to me as quickly as pos- 
sible with their recommendations. 

This committee will immediately proceed to study the 
present supply, the estimated military and essential civilian 
needs, and the various processes now being urged; and they 
will recommend processes to be used, not only in the light 
of need for rubber, but also in the light of critical materials 
required by these processes. In a sense this will require a re- 
view of the program now being followed by the War Produc- 
tion Board. It will form a basis for future action not only 
with respect to synthetic rubber but also such matters as 
nation-wide gas rationing and motor transportation. 


Boarp To Keep RESPONSIBILITY 


The responsibility for the distribution of critical materials 
will continue to remain with the War Production Board; 
but the board, as well as the American people, will have a 
complete statement before them of the facts found by the 
committee. 


This unusual investigation is being directed because of 
the interest of the American people in the subject, because 
of the great impact of the lack of rubber upon the lives of 
American citizens and because of the present confusion of 
thought and factual statement. 

In the meantime, of course, the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber from oil and grain will continue without interrup- 
tion. 

The functions of this committee require not only experi- 
ence in business and production and the relations of gov- 
ernment thereto, but also trained, scientific minds. There- 
fore | am appointing as members of this committee Hon. 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman; Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, and Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. They 
will be equipped with adequate staff and will, I know, sub- 
mit their report at the earliest possible moment. 

I am asking them to investigate the whole situation and 
to recommend such action as will produce the rubber neces- 
sary for our total war effort, including essential civilian use, 
with a minimum interference with the production of other 
weapons of war. 


Synthetic Rubber 


OUR PRESENT AGENCIES HAVE FUMBLED AND FAILED 


By GUY M. GILLETTE, United States Senator from lowa 
Radio address over the Blue Network of the National Broadcasting Company, July 21, 1942 


HE Evening Star is once more evidencing its alert- 

ness to timely topics in the allotment of the Radio 

Forum time for this evening to the discussion of the 
Nation’s rubber situation, particularly the field of synthetic 
rubber production. Rarely do our people have before them 
a problem as vital and, at the same time, a problem con- 
cerning which there is so much confusion, misunderstanding, 
and conflict of statement. 

I am grateful that I have been asked to make a brief state- 
ment this evening. I do not come as one who possesses any 
technical training or technical knowledge which would 
qualify him to express dependable opinions, but as one who 
has sat for months with the subcommittee of the United 
States Senate charged with the duty of conducting a thor- 
ough investigation of the subject of artificial rubber produc- 
tion. This subcommittee has held more than 100 hours of 
public hearings. Its members,«Senators Norris, McNary, 
Thomas of Oklahoma, and Wheeler, have met day after 
day, week after week, and month after month, endeavoring 
to learn the facts pertaining to the Nation’s rubber situation. 
In the limited time allotted to this broadcast, it is obviously 
impossible for me to present even the high points of evidence 
presented in these scores and scores of hours of investigations 
and discussion. Perhaps then, I can make the best contri- 
bution to the general subject by listing facts which are gen- 
erally accepted by all concerned and then referring briefly to 
some facts that are in dispute. 

At the outset, I wish to deny with all the vehemence of 
which I am capable, the wholly unjust and wholly unjustified 
editorial suggestions which have recently appeared in some 
poorly informed publicity media to the effect that this con- 
troversy is a renewal of hostilities of long standing between 
the Nation’s farming interests on the one hand and its great 
petroleum interests on the other, and that the contest is 
wholly motivated by selfish enterprises and selfish interests. 


I allow myself to indulge in the hope that a few brief state- 
ments this evening relative to the national rubber situation 
may be clarifying and helpful. 

This Nation has for many, many years been the world’s 
greatest market for rubber, and has been largely dependent 
for its supplies on the natural rubber production from the 
plantations of the Duth East Indies and the adjacent main- 
lands. As a consequence, the incursion into and occupation 
of these areas by the hostile Japanese forces destroyed these 
sources of supply, as far as our Nation is concerned, almost 
overnight. Scant indeed were the reserves accumulated in 
anticipation of such a contingency. This is no time for re- 
crimination or for attempts to accuse anyone of responsibility 
for this lack of foresight or to ask why precautionary steps 
were not taken in anticipation of the occupation of these 
rubber plantations by hostile armies. The fact remains that 
the situation was not foreseen in time, and the fact remains 
that the war developments resulting in the control of these 
areas by the Axis Nations found the United Nations with 
exceedingly limited reserves. Practically the only reserve 
stock piles in the control of the United Nations were some 
quite substantial reserves in the United States in accumulated 
supplies, plus the very substantial stock pile in private owner 
ship and use on automobiles and trucks. With the exception 
of the Soviet Union, our war Allies immediately turned to 
the United States for help, and our limited reserve which 
might have tided us over a period of shortage if the demand 


had been limited to our own needs, became entirely inade- 


quate to meet these insistent and expanding demands of the 
nations allied with us. A careful review of these anticipated 
needs revealed the unpalatable fact that the insatiable and 
rapidly expanding demands of the war machine for all 
available rubber supplies would cause our limited reserves 
to disappear with almost the rapidity of melting snow. Our 
responsible agents reached the conclusion, which we all share 
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today, that the United Nations war needs in the succeeding 
months will require every pound of rubber’ that we can 
secure from any source whatever—natural, reclaimed, or 
synthetic—and some have gone so far as to conclude that 
even these sources will be inadequate to meet the demands 
for some time, and that probably there will be no supplies 
for private use; and some have gone so far as to express 
the opinion that it may be necessary to confiscate some of the 
supplies now in private industry. 

Feverish interest was at once manifested in every sug- 
gestion of supply sources which might alleviate the situation. 
Tremendous interest developed in supplemental natural rub- 
ber supplies—the expansion of the resources of Brazil and 
other countries of the American Tropics, as well as the 
study and steps toward the development of new vegetable 
and plant sources from which natural rubber could be se- 
cured. But it was painfully apparent at once that these 
new or expanded sources would require time beyond the 
period when our needs would become acute, and while this 
field is being developed, attention of necessity turned to other 
possible sources of supply. Consideration turned to the use 
of scrap rubber, or reclaimed rubber. Extravagant estimates 
were made of possible recoveries from this source. Estimates 
ran all the way from 400,000 tons to 10,000,000 tons. A 
well-conceived campaign was put into effect to secure this 
scrap rubber within a few weeks’ time. Our people responded 
actively and generously, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing, and the supplies which the campaign for scrap rubber 
brought us failed to reach even the minimum figure of esti- 
mate. up to the date of this broadcast. 

Confiscation of the great stock pile in the hands of Amer- 
ican motorcar owners became unthinkable after mature con- 
sideration. Our Nation’s industry and economy has _ be- 
come so geared to rubber-clad wheels that the certain break- 
down consequent to a confiscation program made such a 
source impossible, excepting as the last resort of desperation. 

There remained, then, one alluring possibility—the produc- 
tion of artificial substitutes or synthetic rubber. Our re- 
sponsible agencies began to point their course toward this 
goal of rubber synthesis, and while they have been lessening 
rapidly the distance to be traveled to the goal of synthetic- 
rubber production, their steps have been uncertain, unsteady, 
hesitating, faltering, and stumbling. In trying to explain 
these uncertainties of action and decision, some of our citi- 
zens have attributed it to the fact that the field of synthetic- 
rubber production was a new and untried field with many 
undeveloped and undetermined types of production plants 
and processes. Others, less charitable, have freely made the 
charge that the financial values incident to the control of a 
great industry, the access to a great process-royalty pool, and 
the ownership of a host of valuable plants built at Govern- 
ment expense would be of such immense value in the post- 
war period that they have been factors in influencing steps, 
judgments, decisions, and directions taken toward the goal of 
production. ' 

I do not have the time, and I realize that this is not the 
place, to discuss these opinions. At the conclusion of these 
remarks | shall take occasion to state some of my own per- 
sonal views and judgments. But further than. this, I shall 
confine my statements to facts presented before our com- 
mittee in the course of its work. 

Synthetic rubber, or artificial rubber, can readily be made 
of a quality which will compare favorably with natural 
rubber for most uses. 

Some types of synthetic rubber are even preferable to the 
natural rubber for certain specific uses. 

Some of our great tire companies have tested synthetic- 
rubber tires and the natural rubber tires in operation on the 


same vehicle at the same time, and, after months of use, have 
made comparisons which are favorable to the synthetic-rubber 
tire. 

Most synthetic rubber is made from a product called 
butadiene. Butadiene can readily be made from alcohol or 
from processing petroleum. Alcohol to produce butadiene 
may be either synthetic alcohol or grain or ethyl alcohol. 

Synthetic alcohol is made from petroleum, and the ethyl 
alcohol is and can be made from a host of vegetable products, 
such as wheat, corn, rye, sweet potatoes, cane molasses, wood 
pulp, waste of sulfite liquor from forest products, and many, 
many other vegetable substances. 

From whatever source the butadiene is produced, the trans- 
lation of butadiene into rubber follows approximately the 
same process and is a very simple one. 

Synthetic rubber from butadiene can be made on a basis 
of cost fully competitive with natural rubber, and tremen- 
dously cheaper than the prices that we have had to pay 
at various times in the past to the closely integrated rubber 
monopoly which was controlled by English and Dutch in- 
terests. 

When ou: governmental agencies fully realized how de- 
pendent we would be on the production of synthetic rubber 
for our future supplies, great activity followed, looking to 
the establishment of plants for its production. ; 

Allocation of our needs to the synthetic rubber source 
were made in rapidly changing amounts. Early last fall 
there was an allotment of about 40,000 tons. After Pearl 
Harbor, in late December, it became 120,000 tons; in Janu- 
ary 1942, 400,000 tons. A few weeks later this had jumped 
to 700,000 tons, then to 800,000 tons, and in late May 
Secretary of Commerce Jones told our committee that these 
estimates might be expanded to 1,000,000 tons or even more 
before the summer had passed. 

Now what steps were being taken by our agents to supply 
this rapidly expanding program of synthetic rubber produc- 
tion? 

It must, of course, come from butadiene, but where was 
the butadiene to be obtained? 

On the 4th day of January, 1942, our Government agents 
called into conference in the city of Washington a large num- 
ber of representatives of the petroleum, rubber, and chemical 
industries. No one in this group had a process which was 
fixed and determined. They were asked to pool the results 
of their previous research and to get into production at the 
earliest possible moment with some sort of process, and were 
advised that the Government of the United States would 
build the plants for them. As a result of this conference, 
and subsequent letters of intent and contract drafting, there 
was allocated to these petroleum interests by the Rubber 
Reserve Company under the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration the sum of $650,000,000. 

Please keep in mind that all this effort and allocation was 
for the purpose of producing butadiene from petroleum and 
by petroleum interests, and not 1 penny was allocated to the 
alcohol source, excepting a relatively small allocation to the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, which company also 
produced a substantial amount of synthetic petroleum alcohol 
in its own plants. 

Secretary Jones told us that the reason that more atten- 
tion was not given to the alcohol process was because they 
had been advised that alcohol was limited in supply and 
only 36,000,000 gallons were available for synthetic rubber 
production. Mr. Fraser Moffat of the War Production 
Board, however told the committee that the reason that only 
36,000,000 gallons were made available for synthetic rubber 
was because that was all that the Rubber Reserve Company 
asked for. 
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Right here, let me advert to a further contribution to 
this confusion. In late 1941, Mr. Moffat, of War Produc- 
tion Board, estimated our alcohol needs for all purposes for 
munitions manufacture, antifreeze, synthetic rubber, and 
everything else, at 175,000,000 gallons. This was raised to 
275,000,000 gallons after January 1, and then to 365,000,000 
gallons—with only 36,000,000 gallons considered in con- 
nection with the manufacture of synthetic rubber. We had 
millions and millions of bushels of corn and wheat, both in 
the hands of the farmers and in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Alcohol could be readily and cheaply made from 
this grain. 

Inquiries directed to the War Production Board as to why 
these grain supplies were not being utilized and steps taken 
to direct their use to the production of alcohol, butadiene, 
and synthetic rubber, brought the response that alcohol was 
being made from blackstrap molasses, a by-product of sugar 
refining which was a much cheaper source of supply. 

It is interesting to recall that almost immediately after 
these replies were given blackstrap molasses disappeared as a 
source of supply and 1,200,000 long tons of Cuban can were 
acquired by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to be 
changed into so-called invert molasses for the production of 
alcohol. 

Again inquiry was made of those in charge of the program 
as to why these tons of sugar cane were taken from the 
production of sugar, resulting in the rationing of sugar sup- 
plies to our people, while the millions of bushels of grain 
in storage and with a bountiful crop coming on, were, in 
many cases, dumped on the ground for lack of storage facil- 
ities. These pointed inquiries brought a shift of position on 
the part of those to whom they were directed and assertions 
that the grain could not be utilized because of transportation 
difficulties in moving the grain to distilleries equipped to 
process it into alcohol. 

When it was proven that these transportation difficulties 
were magnified and the further inquiry made as to why 
smaller distilleries were not erected or expanded in the 
grain-producing sections to obviate the long hauls of the 
grain, another shift of position brought the reply that new 
plant would require the diversion of critical materials vitally 
needed in war production industries. 

Many of the central western distilling interests urged ex- 
pansions for their plants for the production of alcohol and the 
translation of their plant facilities from beverage alcohol to 
industrial alcohol. Letters urging this action have been ad- 
dressed to the War Production Board many months before 
the outbreak of the war, but received scant attention and no 
favorable consideration. Communities from the grain-pro- 
ducing sections of the Nation sent numerous delegations to 
Washington with proposals for the establishment of small 
alcohol plants in their respective communities. Some of 
these proposals had been well planned and engineered. Some 
had nothing behind them but the wishful thinking of their 
sponsors. But whether their proposals were concrete or ab- 
stract, they received no encouragement whatever from those 
in control of the alcohol program. The answers were varied, 
but the results were the same. No consideration was being 
given to the production of butadiene from alcohol sources 
excepting the very small portion allocated to Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corporation to which I alluded a few moments ago. 
The committee learned of the great expansion of synthetic- 
rubber production in the European countries. We learned 
that 73 percent of the Soviet Union’s rubber was synthetic 
and produced from rye and potatoes. We learned that Ger- 
many had 36,000 small distilling plants scattered through 
her farming district, utilizing similar farm products for 
alcohol production. We learned that Poland, just prior to 


the invasion, had 1,600 of these small plants, and that the 
Polish Government had established synthetic-rubber pro- 
duction from grain alcohol, and that the industry was rapidly 
expanding at the time of the German invasion. The com- 
mittee located the expert whom the Polish Government was 
using, a Dr. Szukiewicz. We learned that he was in this 
country through the patriotic efforts of some governmental 
agents in the Office of Price Administration and War Pro- 
duction Board, and that he had built a pilot plant for the 
Publicker Distilling Co., of Philadelphia, and that it was 
in operation and producing rubber from grain. We brought 
this Polish expert and the representatives of the Publicker 
Co. before the committee and verified these facts. —These men 
made the assertion that they had gone to the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Rubber Reserve Corporation with con- 
crete proposals to go into immediate production and failed 
to gain even a suggestion of consideration or approval. Ex- 
perts in the governmental experimental laboratories, experts 
in the Department of Agriculture, and experts from some of 
the leading agricultural experiment stations in the Nation ap- 
peared before the committee and verified the chemical proc- 
ess for the production of rubber from grain. There was 
some difference as to particular processes, but no difference 
of opinion whatever as to the feasibility of production. And 
may I add that there has not been presented to the commit- 
tee in the months of hearings a single word of evidence to 
refute the fact that a good quality of rubber can be readily 
produced from butadiene secured from grain and vegetable 
sources. No one had the temerity to assert before the com- 
mittee that grain rubber could not be readily, quickly and 
promptly produced from the Nation’s resources of grain and 
forest products. 

It is particularly interesting at this point to refer to a 
process for making rubber from grain which has been under 
experiment for some months and which is known as the 
butylene-glycol process. Many outstanding chemists in the 
Federal and State Governments were conducting researches 
along the lines of this process. Proponents alleged that this 
process would greatly shorten and greatly cheapen produc- 
tion, and would also greatly increase the percentage of rub- 
ber-making material to be secured from a bushel of grain 
stock. And today the Agricultural Department is quoted in 
the public press as making a definite announcement that its 
research laboratory in Peoria, Ill., has fully developed and 
proved the butylene-glycol process. The following is a 
quotation from today’s paper: 

“Chemists at the laboratory have succeeded in producing 
excellent yields of pure butadiene from which synthetic rub- 
ber is made from corn-made butylene glycol. Three steps 
would be involved in the production of rubber from farm 
crops by this method, involving the fermentation of plentiful 
farm crops such as corn and wheat. The three steps are, 
raw agricultural material to butylene glycol, butylene glycol 
to butadiene, and butadiene to rubber.” 

This confirms the claims made by numerous witnesses be- 
fore our committee and proves that even the advantages for 
the alcohol source heretofore claimed can be greatly cheap- 
ened, expedited, and strengthened. 

After weeks and weeks of hearings, objections to bring- 
ing the agriculture sources into the program were abandoned 
one by one, until but one objection remained—that there 
was no critical material available for the establishment of 
new butadiene plants. The assertion was made that whereas 
it had been a mistake to allocate the entire program to the 
petroleum industry last January, yet the fact remained that 
the allocations had been made and that construction was too 
far advanced to justify abandonment. Cumulative evidence 
was produced before the committee that plants for the pro- 
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duction of alcohol and butadiene from alcohol could be con- 
structed and placed into production in 6 to 8 months’ time, 
and that these plants could be built with about one-third the 
amount of critical material that was being expended on com- 
parable plants being constructed by the petroleum industry. 
To refute the assertion of those in charge of the petroleum 
program that these allocations had already been made and 
construction started, the committee secured the evidence of 
the petroleum contracting parties which showed that early in 
May very few, if any, of these contract holders expected to 
be in production in less than an 18 months’ period. In many 
cases, the engineering had not yet been completed. In some 
instances, sites had not been optioned and in some cases con- 
struction had not even been started. It is fair to state that 
since the evidence was so given, the War Production Board 
has presented evidence to the committee within the past 
10 days which justifies the hope that these contemplated 
petroleum plants will be in production in the early fall in 
1943. 

After persistent ‘investigation and hammering by the com- 
mittee, and after long weeks of hearings, a public announce- 
ment was suddenly made in the early portion of May this 
vear that the War Production Board had reached the de- 
cision to expand its rubber production from the alcohol 
source, and that 200,000 tons of the contemplated produc- 
tion or about one-fourth of the total was to be allocated to 
the alcohol field. But it is interesting to note that this ap- 
parent concession limited the allocation of even this one- 
fourth portion to the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
which is closely allied in industry and purpose to the great 
petroleum and chemical group. To try to bring this con- 
fused picture up to date Mr. Madigan and Mr. Crossland 
of the War Production Board appeared before the commit- 
tee within the last week and stated the situation to be as 
follows: 

On a proposed program of production of 800,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber 200,000 had been allocated to the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation for their alcohol process. 
Substantially 100,000 tons had been allocated for special 
types of rubber such as neoprene, and the balance of 500,000 
tons was to be sought by adherence to the hastily conceived, 
wholly unjustified contract program which was negotiated 
under the proceedings initiated at the petroleum conference 
of last January. In response to my personal question ad- 
dressed to Mr. Donald Nelson who appeared before the com- 
mittee, he stated that he did not know of a petroleum pro- 
cess for the production of synthetic rubber that had passed 
bevond the laboratory or experimental stage. —To summarize 
the situation as it exists today, the Rubber Reserve Corpora- 
tion and the War Production Board refuse to take any 
steps whatever looking to the renegotiation of contracts 
hurriedly made some months ago with the great petroleum 
industry. Last Friday Mr. Stanley Crossland, of the Rubber 
Reserve Corporation, appeared before the committee and in 
response to inquiries stated that there was in contemplation 
at the present time no plans for the expansion of the syn- 
thetic rubber production into the field of agriculture sources 
other than the allocation made to Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation. He was asked if any consideration were being 
given to the utilizing of the Polish process, sponsored by the 
Publicker Distilling Corporation. He was asked if any con- 
sideration was being given to the groups from the State of 
Nebraska and contiguous States which had completed their 
engineering, had arranged their finances, had optioned more 
than 90 percent of their construction material and claimed to 
be able to get into production within 6 months. He was 
asked if any consideration were being given to the much- 
publicized Houdry process which claimed to be able to build 


its plants and produce butadiene within a much shorter time 
and with less expenditure of critical material. He was asked 
if there were consideration being given to the establishment 
of small plants near the source of grain supply. He was 
asked if any steps were in contemplation or being taken to 
develop the butylene-glycol process of production of butadiene 
from grain, which eminent sponsors claimed would produce 
heavier recoveries from each bushel of grain and with much 
cheapened cost of production. To all of these questions the 
answer was in effect, ““No.’”’ To use the words of Mr. Madi- 
gan before the committee last week the program was “defin- 
itely set about 2 weeks ago.” 

The time allotted for this broadcast is rapidly passing. I 
shall have time to state a few personal conclusions before it 
will be necessary to go off the air. Again may I say that 
the committee as a whole has no quarrel with the petroleum 
industry ; that no one of the members has any desire to cur- 
tail or interfere with any legitimate activity of the great 
petroleum, rubber, and chemical industries of the Nation, 
but we see the Nation’s war effort jeopardized through a 
lack of rubber. We see the people of the Nation asked to 
make stupendous sacrifices to preserve our dwindling rubber 
reserve for war purposes. We see an impending destructive 
threat to the wide-flung industries of the Nation essential 
to its economic life and vitally essential to the production of 
its revenues and the maintenance of its war industries. We 
are forced to face the undoubted fact that it will require the 
straining of every national nerve cell and the exploration of 
every channel of supply to meet the rubber demands for the 
war effort and for the essential civilian needs. We see a 
source of supply, the petroleum industry, and we would be 
the last to advocate the abrogation of that source of supply, 
even though we are forced to realize that these petroleum 
supplies are dwindling and are not replaceable, yet the need 
is so dire that we concede the necessity for continuing to use 
some of our petroleum resources in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber. But we also see a great source of supply for 
the production of rubber in our surpluses of grain, pulp-mill 
wastes, sweet potatoes, cane, and other agricultural sources. 
We see a new wheat crop now in harvest being in some 
cases dumped on the ground through the lack of storage 
facilities. We see this source of agriculture supply which 
can readily be converted into synthetic rubber and further 
realize that this supply is not irreplaceable, but is recurring 
production year after year. Yet we have been forced to say 
that those who have charge of the program of rubber pro- 
duction have been negligent indeed in taking steps to utilize 
those replaceable supplies. We have been forced to note that 
no concessions of any kind have been made to the production 
of rubber from alcohol excepting as the result of persistent 
hammering on the part of those who have advocated the 
program of its use. We see these concessions grudgingly 
made, and made only after the advancement of every possible 
excuse for not so doing. 1 am not ready to concede, as has 
been charged by some, that this attitude of hostility to the 
alcohol source is motivated by unpatriotic or selfish interest. 
I prefer to believe that those responsible for the judgments 
and decisions that have been imade have failed to investigate 
the problem in its entirety and have approached it solely 
from the perspective of long association with a particular 
industry, and the fact that they may be congenitally or 
through long training unable to conceive a breadth of view- 
point that is unrestricted or uncontrolled by their own habits 
or personal thoughts due to training with some particular 
industry. 

America wants rubber. America must have rubber. The 
United Nations must have rubber. We must have the rubber 
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quickly. We must have the rubber in amounts sufficient for 
our war needs and sufficient to maintain on a reasonably 
productive basis all our essential industries. We have sup- 
plies from which this rubb- -°n be made. We have these 
supplies in tremendous qi ities. We have the processes 
with which these supplies cai. be translated into rubber. We 
have the engineering and technical skill to put these processes 
into production. What possible excuse can there be for fail- 
ure to meet this indisputable need ? 

Our present agencies have fumbled and, to a large extent, 
failed. The record of the last few months is not one to which 
anyone can point with pride. Whether the failure is the re- 
sult of incompetence of one or more individuals, whether it 
is the result of wrong advice given by those in subordinate 
positions to those policy-making individuals charged with 
the duty of making the policy judgments, or whether it is 
properly charged to any man or to any group of men from 
ulterior, questionable, or sordic motives which might have 


influenced their advice or decisions, yet the fact remains that 
after long months of indecision and uncertainty we are yet 
long months away from the production goal, and the mem- 
bers of our committee feel that with a situation of this kind 
so fraught with destructive possibilities to our Nation that 
the time for quibbling and indecision has passed and that an 
agency can and must be set up with direct responsibility, not 
to be exercised independently of present agencies, but in co- 
ordination with them and under the supervision of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We believe that the problem be- 
longs to all our people, that our destinies are at stake, and 
we do not believe that there is any place in American in- 
dustry or in American Government where there should be a 
holy of holies within which there is established an “ark of 
the covenant” for any specific industry, and that all other in- 
dustries must be kept outside the portals with .the assertion 
that this is hallowed ground, solely dedicated to one group 
of citizens or one restricted set of interests. 


The Meat Emergency 


ABUNDANCE YET SCARCITY 


By ROY F. HENDRICKSON, Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Administration 
Delivered before the National Association of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., Chicago, Ill., August 17, 1942 


T has been only a little over eight months since the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Yet in that relatively short time 
American warships have been in combat in the Pacific, 

in the Atlantic, in the Arctic, and in the Indian Oceans. It 
is a matter of public record that our troops are now sta- 
tioned in Britain, the Near East, and the Far East—and in 
South America, Greenland, Iceland, Bermuda, and ‘Trini- 
dad. Our warplanes have been in actual combat over all 
the oceans and all the continents. The immense military job 
the United States has tackled has no parallel in history. We 
have no illusions about the fact that this is going to be a 
long job—and a tough one. 

We can gain some idea of how tough that job is by tak- 
ing stock of the present situation. Japan is still master of 
the Far East and has gained a foothold on the Aleutian Is- 
lands. Germany, disregarding fearful cost of life, has driven 
deep into the heart of the Russian Caucasus and has cap- 
tured part of its vital oil fields. Closer to home, we are suf- 
fering tremendous losses of shipping through submarine war- 
fare. Today we face a peril such as we have never faced 
before. 

On the production front there is much that is encourag- 
ing. The smoke from factory chimneys, the red gleam of 
steel mills against night skies, the hum of industrial activity 
that pervades all the land, is indication that we are turning 
out the ships, tanks, planes, and guns needed to arm us 
against the enemy. But even on this front, we can’t afford 
to be complacent. From time to time we hear disturbing 
news of shortages that are slowing down the war effort— 
shortages of steel, shortages of rubber, shortages of fabri- 
cating facilities. These hindrances to war production are 
becoming more frequent and more acute. 

The situation in agriculture is very similar. This year 
farmers will produce more food than ever before. We have 
large stocks of many foods on hand. Yet we are faced with 
a squeeze on our food supply. Already farmers are finding 
it more and more difficult to get crops grown and harvested. 
The armed forces and industry are drawing increasingly large 
numbers of workers from farms; the farm labor shortage is 





very real. Farm machinery is hard to get, and in the days 
ahead it will be even scarcer. Farm transportation, which 
depends so much on trucks, is gradually becoming a problem 
as rubber tires wear out. There are other shortages—fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, tin, and burlap—that threaten to com- 
plicate the production picture. Shortages breed shortages. 

Only a year ago we heard people say, “Well, there’s one 
thing we don’t need to worry about and that’s our food 
supply.” I hope those people have abandoned their com- 
placent attitude. From the standpoint of our total food 
supply no one will go hungry—but we are certain to run 
into more shortages of individual items than we have thus 
far. The current shortage of meat is only a forerunner of 
things to come—and the sooner that is realized the better. 

This meat shortage has puzzled many people, because all 
the statistics on livestock production have been unusually 
favorable. The number of cattle on farms January 1 of this 
year totaled over 74 million head—a new high record. Sheep 
numbers totaled 56 million head—also a new high record. 
Hog numbers totaled over 60 million head—12 percent more 
than a year earlier. The 1942 spring and fall pig crops com- 
bined may total over 105 million head—by far the largest 
of record. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard can be thanked for per- 
ceiving, as early as December, 1940, that meat supplies 
would be short unless farmers increased production. It took 
real courage for Secretary Wickard to ask farmers to build 
up livestock numbers at a time when prices were disastrously 
low—hogs were selling for $6.00 at that time. But he 
sounded the call and patriotic American farmers responded. 

The bumper livestock crop of 1942, when translated into 
terms of meat, is expected to total 21.7 billion pounds. That 
figure compares with an average of 16.3 billion pounds for 
the 5 years from 1932 to 1936 inclusive, and with an average 
of 17.8 billion pounds for the 5 years from 1937 to 1941 in- 
clusive. Production in 1941 reached the high total of 20.0 
billion pounds. 

But how can we reconcile this unusually favorable pro- 
duction record with the current meat shortage. That’s a ques- 
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tion that deserves a fairly complete answer, and we don’t 
have to look very far for that answer. Briefly the overall 
reason for the meat shortage is the keen wartime demand for 
meat. This demand comes from three directions: From the 
armed forces, from our allies and from civilians here at 
home. 

Meat, one of the best sources of protein, has always been 
the foundation of the soldier’s diet. Alexander the Great 
invaded India while subsisting on livestock taken from the 
Medes and Persians. Julius Caesar told of arrangements 
with local tribes to provide his men with meat and grain. 
One of the earliest rations of the United States Army pro- 
vided for about a pound of meat per day per man. Soldiers 
still get about a pound a day and to meet their current 
and reserve needs during the year beginning July 1, the 
armed forces are expected to buy a tremendous quantity of 
meat-——most of it beef. We want them to keep on buying 
meat—all they need. 

Our Russian and English allies will require even more 
meat than our armed forces. And who can begrudge it to 
them? ‘They are fighting our fight—they are fighting for 
their existence just as we are. It is important to remember, 
when considering meat shipments to our allies, that soldiers 
as well as civilians receive the products of our farms and 
ranches. he meat that is going to Russia—where the fight- 
ing is most active now—is the most important meat on 
earth. ‘The meat that is going to Britain will fall into the 
same category when the second front opens. During the year 
that began July 1, 1942, we shall ship these two fighting 
allies of ours about 3.2 billion pounds of meat—most of it 
pork. 

Since March 15, 1942, when the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration started its expanded buying program, through 
June 30, 1942, the following meat products were purchased, 
primarily for Britain and Russia: Lard, 715 million pounds; 
canned pork, 709 million pounds; cured pork, 531 million 
pounds; frozen pork loins, 58 million; and other pork prod- 
ucts, 6 million pounds. Beef purchases totaled only about 
15 million pounds. ‘The combined total of all meat and 
meat products to July 1, 1942, comes to about 2.0 billion 
pounds. 

For evaluating the reasons behind the meat shortage, how- 
ever, it is better to stick to prospective figures. And they 
are rather startling. “he combined total of requirements for 
the armed forces and for our allies during the year that be- 
gan July 1, 1942, is equivalent to about 35 percent of our 
federally inspected meat production or about 25 percent of 
total meat production. 

I think 1 have made it clear that the armed forces and our 
allies come first in our calculations—they must come first— 
but we ought to examine the way in which these enormous 
drains on our meat supplies affect our civilian requirements. 
After taking inte account purchases for the armed forces and 
for our allies, the quantity of federally inspected meat re- 
maining for civilian consumption during the year that be- 
gan July 1, 1942, will be about 11 billion pounds. This is 
about equal to the average domestic consumption of federally 
inspected meat during the 1931-40 period. But there will 
be a shortage of 3 billion pounds of meat in relation to the 
quantity of meat civilian consumers would buy at ceiling 
prices. 

That is the third basic reason for the meat shortage, then 
—domestic consumer demand. National income this year 
is expected to total about 115 billion dollars, compared with 
around 90 billion dollars in 1929, the year we have always 
looked back on as a good one. The big income in prospect 
this year is a sure indication that most people are working 
and drawing good wages. They are spending part of their 





money for meat—and they would spend much more if the 
meat—at ceiling prices—were available. 

Any analysis of the meat shortage must make it clear that 
there are inequities in the price ceilings as between areas. 
Thus packers have the natural inclination to market their 
meat in the areas where they can get the highest return, and 
some areas, such as New England, which has relatively low 
price ceilings, have tended to be passed up in favor of the 
areas where higher price ceilings prevail. The Office of Price 
Administration is taking steps to correct these inequities. 

A seasonal angle also is involved in the current situation. 
Slaughter of cattle and hogs is always light during July and 
August and the early part of September. In ordinary years 
we don’t notice this falling off in supplies; but this year, 
with the armed forces and shipments to our allies taking a 
large part of our total output, the drop is more apparent, 
despite the fact that our slaughter at this season is the high- 
est on record for the season. A large increase in meat sup- 
plies will be forthcoming by late October, however, and this 
will provide temporary relief. 

Until livestock marketings pick up in the fall, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has put into effect two programs aimed 
at relieving the current pinch. First, purchases for our allies 
have been reduced temporarily to make more meat available 
for domestic consumption. Second, prices paid for the meats 
still being purchased for shipment abroad are below the 
OPA ceilings specified for AMA purchases. 

While these measures will ease the situation to some ex- 
tent, we must not lose sight of the fact that we have a short- 
age of 3 billion pounds of meat—that consumers would like 
to buy 14 billion pounds of meat at ceiling prices instead of 
approximately 11 billion pounds that will be available. Well, 
what would happen if the ceilings were taken off? Prices 
would immediately seek their own level—they would rise to 
the point where many consumers would not be able to pur- 
chase meat—a very undesirable situation. Undesirable be- 
cause, in a manner of speaking, millions of consumers would 
be “rationed” out of the picture. And it would be the low- 
income groups—the workers who need meat most of all— 
who would be left out. 

Furthermore, price ceilings have definitely slowed down 
the upward spiral of inflation—an inflation that would 
greatly increase the cost of the war and that eventually would 
harm every citizen in the country—and farmers most of all. 
1 am quite sure that consumers, if given a choice, would 
choose shortages of certain items to the inflation that might 
follow removal of the price ceilings. 

It is well known to all who have studied the subject that 
there is an inevitable association of price ceilings and ration- 
ing. To most students of the present situation it appears that 
rationing of meat might be one of the logical steps to solve 
the meat problems growing out of the war. It also appears 
entirely logical pending the time rationing might be insti- | 
tuted, that meatless days each week might be requested of 
the public by an appropriate governmental authority. 

In Britain, consumers get two ounces of ham or bacon a 
week. They can also buy a shilling two-pence worth of 
fresh meat—equivalent to about 25 cents’ worth in this 
country. Canned meat is handled under the “point” system— 
a system whereby most foods are weighted in accordance 
with their importance in the diet and with their relation 
to the total food supply. 

However, there are some important differences in the 
situations in Britain and the United States. In Britain, the 
government controls the meat supply and regulates distribu- 
tion at each step of the marketing process; our government 
doesn’t. Also, more of Britain’s meat supply is imported than 
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here; farm slaughter is smaller; and the population is less. 
These factors make meat rationing somewhat easier to handle 
in Britain than it would be in this country. 

Neither meatless days nor rationing nor any other steps 
of that nature are likely to eliminate the “squeeze” that 
packers and distributors have been complaining of lately. 
Many packers tell us that they are losing money on their hog 
operations and to some extent on their cattle operations; the 
prices they pay for live animals, they say, have been exceeding 
the amount of money they have been able to obtain from the 
processed meat. Retailers also are being squeezed ; the prices 
they are receiving from consumers for meat under the maxi- 
mum prices established by OPA allows them, they state, only 
a very small margin over what they pay wholesalers. 

Since prices of live animals are the only unregulated part 
of the meat price system, some packers and distributors are 
inclined to lay the blame for the price squeeze on the lack 
of ceilings on prices of live animals. With hog prices ad- 
vancing more than $2 since the pork ceilings became effective 
last March, it is obvious that either profits then were very 
large or that they are very small now for the average con- 
cern. 

We must realize that ceiling prices on live animals would 
be extremely difficult to administer. In the case of cattle, 
we have a farm product that shows an extremely wide varia- 
tion in quality. No two animals are alike. As cattle are 
sold in the market today, the buyer evaluates each animal on 
the basis of such characteristics as age, weight, size, shape, 
breeding, and flesh condition. Since there are innumerable 
variations of these characteristics, it would be difficult to 
devise price ceilings that would take all of the variations into 
account. Hogs are more nearly alike than cattle, but there 
are other difficulties. If ceiling prices were established for 
live hogs—with hogs in light supply relative to demand as 
they are now—a system of allocation inevitably would have 


to be established. Under such a scheme, packers might pay 
much below the price ceilings and still get hogs, with the 
result that packers’ margins would be widened considerably. 
Thus, if ceiling prices are established for hogs, there must 
also be some provision for hog price support at a level that 
will prevent packers’ margins from widening unduly. 

I am pointing out these difficulties—and they are only a 
few of the difficulties—not to show that price ceilings should 
not be applied to live animals, but to show in part why there 
has been no rush to do it. 

In the meantime, the Department of Agriculture is for- 
mulating plans whereby packers facing the necessity of sus- 
pending operations may continue to operate by entering into 
a processing contract on foods purchased for our allies. This 
plan is necessary as a stop-gap measure if several small pack- 
ers are to continue in business until the large volume of hogs 
begins to be marketed this fall, when our processing capacity 
will begin to be heavily taxed. 

As I see it, the entire meat situation at the present time 
might be summarized under three headings: 

1. We need to keep livestock production at high levels to 
provide meat for our armed forces, our allies, and our civilian 
consumers. 

2. We need price ceilings on wholesale and retail meat 
prices to avoid inflation. 

3. We need some system—perhaps rationing, meatless 
days, a combination of the two, or something else to assure 
equitable distribution of what will be a short supply of meat. 

The meat situation is unusually complex, and to cope with 
it, all of us—producers, processors, distributors, and con- 
sumers—are going to be called upon to make sacrifices. But 
if it means helping our armed forces and our allies—helping 
us all to win the war—then we will all be glad to make these 
and many more sacrifices. Compared with the danger we 
all face they are trivial. 


Cargo Planes 


ALL WAR REQUIREMENTS MUST BE IN BALANCE 


By E. A. LOCKE, JR., Assistant to the Chairman, War Production Board 
Delivered before the Maryland Academy of Sciences, Baltimore, Md., August 5, 1942 


EFORE discussing the possibilities of cargo delivery 
by air and some of the problems which must be solved, 
if our hopes in that field are to be realized, I would 

like to touch briefly on the overall production program, for 
I feel that only against such a background can the cargo 
plane be properly evaluated. 

in the eight months since Pear] Harbor we have seen our 
economy—the greatest peacetime economy in the world’s 
history—swiftly and drastically converted to a wartime basis. 
In that period we have gone a long way toward keeping our 
pledge that we would be the Arsenal of Democracy. In that 
period our munitions production has increased to such an 
extent that in July it was almost exactly three times what it 
was in November. What is more, this increase will continue 
steadily until we reach the peak of our war production. 

Appropriations for war purposes, actual and proposed, now 
total some 225 billion dollars, of which some 40 billions have 
already been disbursed. In July alone expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes totaled about $4% billion. I mention these 
figures, however, not so much with the intention of showing 
you how much has been done, but rather to indicate the 
enormity of the job which remains to be done. Our war 


production effort is a staggering undertaking, huge and com- 
plex. Its accomplishment on time—and more important, in 
time—is the greatest challenge which America has ever faced. 

But to be successful, our war supply program must operate 
according to two basic principles. First of all, the program 
must have balance. Air force equipment must be properly 
proportioned to the equipment of the ground forces and of 
the Navy, and there must be enough merchant ships to trans- 
port all this equipment together with the necessary manpower 
to the fighting fronts. Within each one of these groups, 
moreover, there must also be balance so that the production 
of ammunition is synchronized with that of guns, and so that 
airplanes do not come out of the factories lacking engines or 
propellers. In addition, there must be throughout the econ- 
omy a balanced, steady flow of materials and components, 
which dovetails completely with the scheduled output of the 
finished tanks, guns, airplanes, and ships. We must also bal- 
ance with equal precision the needs of the military against 
those of the civilian economy, on the soundness of which 
our whole war effort is dependent. Our transportation and 
communication systems must be maintained. The workers 
in our war industries must be housed. Our farmers must 
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have farm machinery. We must all have clothes and food. 
All of these civilian essentials are being rapidly cut to the 
absolute minimum, in order that the maximum of our re- 
sources can be devoted to direct war purposes. But since 
most of them require the same scarce materials, facilities, 
and manpower as the military program, the task of maintain- 
ing a balance among them all becomes increasingly important 
as the months go by. 

The first basic principle, then, is to maintain balance in 
our program. ‘The second principle is that each item of war 
supply must be constantly tested against the criterion of 
how soon and how hard it can strike the enemy or directly 
contribute to striking him. Measured in this way, a heavy 
truck would not rank very high. Since it cannot deliver it- 
self, it consumes a great deal of valuable shipping space and 
often takes two or three months to reach its destination. 
Even then it has no direct striking power of its own, although 
of course it is of considerable importance in the movement of 
supplies within restricted areas. A four-engine bomber, on 
the other hand, is one of the most important weapons we 
are producing today. It can get to any one of the fighting 
fronts within one to four days and can immediately be em- 
ployed at any hour of the day or night to drop many tons 
of bombs against strategic enemy targets. 

The problem of delivering munitions, food and supplies 
to our allies and to our own troops abroad, and of importing 
the strategic materials necessary to produce these essentials, 
is becoming more and more difficult. The enemy has already 
closed certain of our vital sea lanes, and it is possible that 
he may close still more, before we can gather the strength to 
force him back and attack him in his own lair. In other sea 
lanes, particularly those of the Atlantic and the Caribbean, 
submarines are prowling in large numbers, and as our ships 
leave port, we know that many of them are destined for the 
ocean bottom, together with their cargoes and, all too often, 
with their crews as well. We have become accustomed to 
thinking of ourselves as blockading the enemy, but now he 
has gotten to the point where he is partially blockading us 
instead. 

I have seen published estimates that in recent weeks the 
shipping losses of the United Nations have been at the rate 
of 1,200,000 deadweight tons per month. If we assume this 
fizure to be accurate, then each month we are losing forever 
these ships and the 400,000 tons of scarce materials of which 
they are composed, as well as the 6,700,000 tons of war goods 
which they are carrying. The exact amount of war goods 
lost varies of course according to the number of ships which 
are on their return voyages and thus often have only partial 
none at all. Moreover, these losses are being 
imposed on us by the.enemy with a very small expenditure 
of materials and effort on his part. They are not even losses 
suffered on the field of battle, where a high price could be 
exacted in return. 

Recently it has been suggested—and the suggestion has 
struck a responsive chord in the imagination of our people— 
that we abandon the age-old means of transportation, the 
ship which travels on the sea, and develop to the full a ship 
which will fly over the sea. The successful flights here in 
Baltimore of the great Mars flying boat have in themselves 
done much to create a great faith and a great hope in this 
new means of ocean transport and a demand that its ad- 
vantages be exploited to the limit. Every additional Amer- 
ican ship sunk has made this demand more insistent. 

Let us look back over the last 12 to 14 years and follow 
the history here in the United States of the transport plane. 
It is a story of great technical advance in design and in the 
development of those designs. But it is also a story of our 
failure as a nation, rich in resources of men, material, and 
skill, to grasp the opportunity offered by these technical 


cargoes or 


achievements. It was an opportunity to develop an air trans- 
portation system which would lead the world, but instead we 
put our newly developed plans into production for only lim- 
ited periods and in sma!l numbers. 

There was, for example, the old Ford Tri-motor, which 
was put into production in 1928 in a new and model fac- 
tory at Dearborn, which was completely equipped with tools, 
jigs and fixtures to turn out those planes on a mass produc- 
tion basis. The plane itself was powered with three 400- 
horsepower engines and could carry a gross load of 6,000 
pounds, including crew and fuel. Although its range and 
carrying capacity were not large compared to later models, 
it still could carry 3,200 pounds of pay-load some 500 miles. 
A hundred or so of these planes were completed, before pro- 
duction was stopped in 1931. There are still well over a 
score of them in service today, mostly in Central and South 
America and in China, where they are performing yeoman 
service in the transportation of cargoes and personnel. 

Then there was the Fokker airplane, also a tri-motor ship, 
which was developed at about the same time as the Ford 
and was approximately equivalent to it, although a trifle 
faster. Only 70 to 80 of these were made, and as far as I 
know, none of them are in use today. In addition there 
was the Curtiss Condor, a twin-engine biplane, which would 
today be particularly useful in South America where at least 
10 are still in service. 

Next, in 1934 and 1935, came the first of that class of 
big four-engine flying boats called the Clippers, the Martin 
152 and the Sikorsky S-42. The Martin was much the 
larger of the two and capable of carrying about 16,000 pounds 
of pay-load for a thousand miles at 130 miles per hour. 
Only three were ever built, the last of which was destroyed 
a few months ago by the Japanese in the Pacific. The Sikor- 
sky flying boat, being smaller, could haul a pay-load of only 
7,000 pounds over the same distance of a thousand miles 
and at a slightly slower speed. Between 1934 and 1937, 
when production of this model ceased entirely, less than a 
dozen of the planes had been produced. Most of them are 
still in service today, principally in the Caribbean. One was 
captured in Manila by the Japs. 

Lastly there were the two large Boeing four-engine planes, 
the Stratoliner, which is a land plane, and the 314, which 
is a sea-plane and the largest and best in the world today. 
Production of both these models has been abruptly stopped 
within the last year, after only 18 of the Stratoliners had 
been turned out and about 10 of the seaplanes, almost all of 
which are rendering extremely valuable assistance today in 
the service of the United Nations. 

Here, then, were six aircraft of good size and cargo carry- 
ing capacity that were never left in production long enough 
for any important quantities of them to be accumulated. A 
few hundred, particularly of the latter three types, would be 
a priceless possession today and could be used to tremendous 
advantage in maintaining our distant outposts and our long 
supply lines. 

It should be pointed out, however, that during this period 
the Army was really giving serious consideration to carry- 
ing cargoes by air domestically. It then maintained three 
big depots for spare parts, engines and other supplies—one 
at Middletown, Pennsylvania, another at San Antonio, 
Texas, and still a third at Sacramento, California—and with 
considerable initiative and energy developed an extensive sys- 
tem of cargo plane connections between them. The result 
was that by 1940 these Army planes were actually hauling 
more freight by air within this country than all of our domes- 
tic airlines combined. 

We were also building a domestic air transportation sys- 
tem that was, in respect to carrying passengers and air mail, 
the finest in the world. Our domestic airlines, stimulated by 
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intense competition among themselves and by the eager 
American acceptance of air travel, built up amazingly well- 
coordinated and efficient organizations, employing thousands 
of highly trained pilots, navigators and mechanics. When 
we entered the war, our domestic and foreign airlines had 
upwards of 500 airplanes, which, although they were being 
used principally for passenger transport, were suitable in 
varying degrees for cargo hauling. Considerable numbers of 
them have in recent months been taken over by the armed 
services and are proving of inestimable value. 

There was another event of considerable significance in 
the development of cargo planes in the United States which 
should not be overlooked. In November 1937—almost five 
years ago—the United States Maritime Commission at- 
tempted to obtain authority to purchase flying boats. If 
that proposal had been accepted, Maritime Commission con- 
templated the expenditure of up to $50,000,000 for this pur- 
pose, but instead it was obliged to limit itself to surface 
craft, so many of which lie now on the bottom of the sea. 
At that time, Boeing was the only one of the five American 
manufacturers of the Clipper type of plane who had any or- 
ders, although they were all actually seeking customers. It 
is likely that, if the Maritime Commission’s plan had been 
favorably acted upon, we would have entered the war with 
from 100 to 200 Clippers instead of an all-too-inadequate 
handful. 

Let us look, by way of comparison, at what Germany was 
doing during this same period. The well-known Junkers 52, 
which is a contemporary of the Ford Tri-motor and roughly 
equivalent to it, was getting into full production in 1930 
and ’31, just when the Ford plant was being closed down. 
So far as we have been able to learn, production of the 
Junkers 52 is still continuing in Germany and is so standard- 
ized that apprentice mechanics are very probably used in the 
shops and on the assembly lines. This is the plane which 
was used to such advantage in Norway, Crete and Libya. 
In spite of the considerable losses sustained in those opera- 
tions as well as in Russia, the Germans probably still have 
some 2,000 or 3,000 at their disposal. At the same time, 
moreover, the Nazis have not been backward in developing 
larger and longer-range cargo craft and providing them in 
considerable numbers. 

In this country many voices were raised through these 
years to warn us of the potentialities of the air-child we were 
neglecting, but we did not listen, or listening, did not heed. 
Although we were proud of a promising infant, we showed 
little interest in helping him mature. Today, nevertheless, 
we have a great asset in the experience, which the past has 
given us, and a rich storehouse of technical knowledge now 
lying ready for immediate use in our hour of national peril. 
I know that this time we will not fail to grasp to the full- 
est our opportunity. 

This spring, as the shipping losses of the United Nations 
increased to most serious proportions, it became urgently 
necessary to reconsider the balance of our war production 
program, as it related to ocean transport. Several courses of 
action suggested themselves. We could provide still more 
escort ships. We could provide still more planes and blimps 
to patrol the sea lanes. We could produce still more mer- 
chant vessels. Or we could consider an expansion of the 
cargo plane program as promising from the over-all point of 
view the most effective answer to this problem. Keenly aware 
of the possibilities of the latter alternative, the Chairman 
of the War Production Board, Mr. Nelson, established back 
in May a Committee on Cargo Planes. He appointed as its 
members some of the greatest experts in this country and 
directed them to make an exhaustive study of the need for 
cargo planes and of the possibility of solving our ocean trans- 
port difficulties by this means. 


That committee set immediately to work and in the re- 
markably short period of six weeks they were able to pre- 
sent to Mr. Nelson an extensive report on this subject. The 
report opens with a review of the cargo capacity of the 
United States air cargo fleet. It points out that by the end 
of 1943 a total of some thousands of cargo planes will have 
been delivered to the Army and the Navy, and goes into 
the details as to the exact amount and types of cargoes which 
this fleet could transport. It critically examines cargo plane 
types now available or scheduled for production in the near 
future and compares their load-carrying abilities. These 
data are then studied in terms of distances of 1, 2, and 3 
thousand miles. The fuel required for these distances is 
given in each case, as well as the net cargo which can be 
carried. 

Figures are then arrived at showing the ton-miles per hour 
and the pounds of gas per ton-mile, these being excellent 
gauges of the fuel economy and the efficiency of the various 
types of planes. Another item which is considered and is of 
great importance purely from the production standpoint, is 
the amount of tons of critical material needed in these planes 
per ton of cargo delivered. This latter figure enables us to 
judge from which plane we would derive the greatest value 
in the use of our aluminum and other scarce materials. As 
a final comparison, there are given the ton-miles of cargo 
that can be delivered per year per plane, when each is flown 
at the rate of a set number of hours per year. 

There are some interesting conclusions to be drawn from 
a study of these data, most of which to my regret I cannot 
disclose, because they involve matters of military secrecy. 
Suffice it to say, however, that the Curtiss C-46, more re- 
cently known as the Curtiss Commando, is one of the most 
efficient cargo-carrying planes in our entire fleet, unless and 
until one goes up into the larger class as represented by the 
Mars flying boat. In the latter case the figures clearly indi- 
cate that cargo-carrying planes become more efficient with 
increasing size up to a limit which we do not yet know pre- 
cisely, but which is certainly considerably larger than any 
aircraft which have yet been built. 

One of the most interesting sections of the report is that 
which deals with the demand for air cargo movements. In 
regard to exports they can generally be divided into two 
groups: first, the non-military, such as special machine tools, 
chemicals, electrical equipment, surgical and medical sup- 
plies, foodstuffs, and repair parts for production machines; 
and secondly, the direct military, consisting principally of 
such items as tanks, trucks, and equipment and supplies of 
various sorts, and soldiers. The committee concludes that, 
although a sizable proportion of the non-military exports 
are suitable as air cargo, the percentage of military ship- 
ments would be much higher, particularly when considera- 
tion is given both to the character of the shipments and the 
element of the urgency of their delivery. 

Then there is the matter of imports, and I do not think 
I need emphasize to you that the effective prosecution of the 
war by the United Nations depends to a large extent on the 
ability of the United States, as the most potent producer of 
war goods, to import from abroad large enough volumes of 
necessary strategic materials, so that our production pro- 
gram can succeed. Certain of these materials, particularly 
those coming from China, India and points in the Middle 
and Near East, are not now easily available for water trans- 
port because, in many instances, the country of origin is 
completely blockaded by the enemy. In other instances, the 
water trip is so long and so vulnerable to enemy action that 
the scarce materials involved should not be subjected to the 
risk of loss. This is of particular importance today, because 
shipping losses of strategic materials in the last three months 
have been extremely serious. If sufficient cargo planes were 
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available to move these materials into the United States, 
these losses could be averted. In addition, the versatility of 
the airplane gives it a great advantage over shipping, because 
it does not have to wait for a large accumulation of materials. 

The report concludes with a discussion of the various pos- 
sibilities of increasing cargo plane production and recom- 
mends an increase of at least 100 per cent in the present 
program. One of the misconceptions which the public is 
prone to have in this connection is that we do not have 
any cargo plane program today. Most of you here tonight, 
I am sure, know that that is not the case. The facts are that 
some hundreds of cargo planes have already been delivered 
to the Arm: and Navy and present schedules call for an 
increasing number from here on. 

It seems to me, however, that the really basic question 
involved in the whole cargo plane problem can best be sum- 
marized in terms of the two principles mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this address. First, are cargo planes in balance with 
other parts of the aircraft program and is that program in 
balance with the tank and gun and ship programs? Secondly, 
will the cargo plane help to provide us with greater and 
more immediate striking power against the enemy than other 
items of war production? These matters obviously involve 
decisions of high strategy, and they are at present under 
active consideration by the topmost officials of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In that regard, statements have been made that the essen- 
tial reason why the entire aircraft program cannot be fur- 
ther expanded and more cargo planes thus produced with- 
out sacrificing other parts of the aircraft program is that we 
are up against a bottleneck in engines. It has been further 
stated that the reason for the engine bottleneck is a short- 
age of alloy steels and machine tools. I agree with both 
these statements. I agree that engines are short and that al- 
loy steels and machine tools are very scarce. But I do not 
agree with the inference that therefore our only choice is 
necessarily between cargo planes and four-engine bombers. 

Alloy steels and machine tools are short and will prob- 
ably always be short in wartime, because they are used in the 
production of guns, trucks, tanks, merchant vessels, naval 
ships, etc., as well as in the production of airplanes. The 
real problem, therefore, is whether that steel and those 
tools are being used to best advantage at present or whether 
their distribution should be altered by directing more of 
them into the production of airplanes and less into the pro- 
duction of guns and trucks and tanks and ships. That is of 
course a matter of strategic determination. It is perhaps 
presumptuous on my part to express an opinion on such a 
situation, but personally I would be reluctant even to con- 
template a reduction of four-engine bomber production, until 
we had first considered cutting almost every other item in 
our war supply program. 

It is exciting to contemplate the things we could do, if we 
had an adequate fleet of long-range large-size cargo planes 
today-—or even a year or two years from today. 

Russia, China, the Middle East, the Pacific area and the 
British Isles—all widely separated, all desperately in need 
of the munitions we are producing—would be hours and 
days instead of weeks and months away from us. Similarly, 
many of the scarce materials we must have for our industrial 
machine are scattered in almost every section of the world. 

Our cargo planes, traveling high above the submarine, 
would thus operate a two-way service. They would bring 
to us scarce materials and take from us munitions for the 
fighting fronts with a speed greater than the wind. Much 
of the scarce materia's required to build a fleet of these 
planes would be returned to us with interest in the form of 
materials saved from the bottom of the sea. Further, many 
fighting ships, now on convoy duty, could be released for 


offensive action against the enemy or be used to provide 
greater protection for existing merchant ships. 

One of the most important advantages obtainable from 
such an airplane fleet would be in the ability it would give us 
to strike heavy blows against the enemy without tying up 
ships, men and materials in months of preparation—and with- 
out, incidentally, tipping our hand to the enemy. We would 
also be able to throw heavy reinforcements into any battle 
within a few days. One of the greatest advantages of the 
Axis has been that it has had a wide choice of fronts, com- 
paratively close to sources of supply, while the United Na- 
tions on almost all fronts have been separated by thousands 
of miles of sea from their most important arsenals. A big 
fleet of cargo planes in our hands would shrink the world 
in our favor. 

Not only would cargo planes tremendously reduce the 
time element of transportation; they would enable us to 
reduce linear distance also. We would be able to go as the 
crow flies, through the air, instead of the long way around 
on the surface of the sea. 

To evaluate adequately the possibilities of cargo delivery 
by air we must abandon the old conceptions of distances and 
directions given by Mercator maps of the earth, which show 
the earth as a rectangle with the Western Hemisphere in 
the center, and constantly bear in mind that the earth is a 
sphere. 

As the great Artic authority, Mr. Stefansson, pointed out 
in a recent magazine article, this war is being fought largely 
on the northern half of the temperate zone, which lies around 
the Arctic Ocean. With the exception of Chungking, the 
capitals of all the principal warring nations are nearer the 
Arctic Circle than the Equator. North America, Europe 
and Asia grouped around the Arctic Ocean in much the 
same way that Africa, Asia and Europe are grouped around 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Thus, the most direct routes to our enemies and to our 
allies are not, as one would imagine from study of a Mercator 
map, in an easterly or westerly direction, but in a northerly 
direction. The shortest distances are not around the rim of 
the earth but over the top of the earth, in some cases directly 
over the North Pole. 

To fly from New York to Tokyo, for example, one would 
not fly west to Seattle and then on west across the Pacific, 
but rather north across the southern tip of Hudson Bay, on 
over the northern edge of Alaska, over a corner of Russia, 
and on to Japan and Tokyo, a total distance, by the way, of 
about 5,900 miles, only a little further than the distance from 
San Francisco to Tokyo around the rim of the earth. 

In addition to offering routes much shorter than those our 
ships must follow in their tortuous journeys to deliver muni- 
tions to our allies, this region to the north is controlled by 
Canada, England, Russia and the United States. Flying 
conditions along these northern routes are not, as most 
people imagine, unfavorable but on the contrary generally 
good the year around. 

I realize as well as anyone the tremendous obstacles, the 
stubborn problems, that must be solved before we can make 
our dreams of a vast cargo fleet come true. There are ma- 
terial bottlenecks, facilities bottlenecks, labor bottlenecks. 
There is also the problem, in itself a staggering one, of 
establishing bases in far places of the world, of getting high 
octane gasoline in sufficient quantities to those bases, and of 
maintaining crews of service men and repair shops. 

But we have a realistic appreciation of these obstacles, 
and one of the things which stimulates us most in seeking 
to overcome them is a brief look into the future. If, two or 
three years from now, we should possess a fleet of 500 cargo 
seaplanes, each having a gross weight of 200 tons and a pay- 
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load capacity of about 100 tons, here’s what we could do 
with that fleet. We could operate it all the year round be- 
tween Norfolk, Virginia, and Great Britain and, in addi- 
tion to carrying enough gasoline for its complete round trip, 
that fleet would also carry this cargo: bombs, ammunitions, 
spare parts, gasoline, as well as food for some 50,000 pilots 
and mechanics, all sufficient to maintain an air invasion fleet 
over Germany of one thousand planes every day in the year. 

In conclusion, let me say that the proposal which Mr. 
Henry Kaiser has made to the effect that we build a fleet 
of cargo planes of the Mars type is receiving our most care- 
ful, active, and sympathetic consideration. The country has 
been deeply stirred by this plan, because somewhere in the 
back of its mind it has always had the feeling that America 
would win this war in the air. Mr. Kaiser has suggested the 
solution to a problem which is probably the most acute that 
we face today, the problems of getting the fruits of our 
enormous productive machine to the fighting fronts. His 
is a new and daring approach. We in the War Production 


Board are determined that this proposal shall get every 
possible consideration and that it shall get it quickly. 

We realize that a delay now of one month on an air- 
plane which may take a year to get into production means 
that we will get that production just one month later than 
if we started on the job at once. We are trying to think in 
a young way on this—vigorously, freshly, without prejudice, 
and with a full willingness to take considered risks. What 
we are not willing to do any longer, and I am sure every 
one of you will agree with me on this, is to wait until the 
Nazis have tried and proven something new before we too 
take it up. From here on we are determined to provide the 
leadership in this war and to be the first with all that is 
new and better. Then let the Hun follow after. 

Mr. Kaiser said the other day, “Half of America is do- 
ing things it never did before and the other half is wait- 
ing to do them.” 

My answer to Mr. Kaiser is this: “We will not keep the 
other half waiting long.” 


Democracy —And the Common Man 


THE QUALITY OF COMMON SENSE 
By GEORGE GALLUP, Director, American Institute of Public Opinion 
Radio Broadcast, July 24, 1942 


HE fundamental premise of democracy is belief in the 

common man. One of the most important results of 

this war is the proof it has given to justify that belief. 
The Axis propagandists would have us think that the Amer- 
ican people are torn by strife, greed, and disunity, and that all 
democracies suffer from a paralyzing psychological anarchy 
which renders them incapable of action. Therefore, the dic- 
tators have abandoned the belief in the common man and 
belief in democracy with it. 

History will one day record that this blind and stupid 
denial of the intelligence of the common man was Hitler’s 
greatest mistake. 

The heroic resistance of the people of England in the 
dark days of the blitz bombing, the high morale today which 
is indicated in widespread public demand for a second front 
in Europe, all bear witness to the unity and courage which 
is making democracy work in England. Here in the United 
States the people are displaying a fierce and persistent de- 
termination to get on with the war. There is no disunity. 
Moreover, and this is a fact often overlooked, there never 
has been any fundamental disunity among the peop'e them- 
selves so far as this war is concerned. Public opinion sur- 
veys show that every step leading up to the war was approved 
by a majority of the people. While there was no eagerness 
generally to get into the fight (people in democracies never 
do want to start wars), nevertheless the overwhelming 
majority of Americans believed as early as 1940 that the 
United States would enter the war. Moreover, they believed 
all along that bringing about the defeat of Hitler was more 
important to us and the world than staying out of the fight. 


IssuE Is SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The fundamental issue of the war is the question whether 
the democratic principle of self-government, of rule by the 
people, is to survive. The answer will depend on two fac- 
tors—first, whether the democratic system can prove itself 
efficient and capable of swift, decisive action in a crisis; and 
second, whether the common people have the wisdom and 
capacity to govern themselves. 


One of the chief advantages claimed for the Fascist form 
of government is its administrative efficiency. When the 
will of a nation is in effect the will of but one man, speedy 
and decisive action is possible—problems can be met and 
handled without delay. At least there is short term efficiency. 
In a democracy, on the other hand, the whole people, by 
means of the ballot, have the right to pass final judgment 
on important political policies. In a world which moves so 
rapidly as the modern world does it is often desirable to 
know the people’s will on basic policies at frequent intervals. 
With such knowledge the efficiency of democracy is greatly 
increased because the leaders can proceed to formulate their 
plans with a sure knowledge of public sentiment and with- 
out having to wait for the mandate of the next election. 
The supplying of this continuous knowledge of public 
opinion is the chief function of modern public opinion sur- 
veys. It seems to me significant that already four countries 
besides the United States have established such surveys— 
Britain, Canada, Australia and Sweden, the last three since 
the outbreak of the war. 

Are the opinions of the common man worthy of respect? 
Can the people in our democracies be trusted to govern 
themselves ? 


PusBtic OPINION SOUND 


On that point the results of thousands of public opinion 
surveys yield a most eloquent and convincing answer in the 
affirmative. 

In the course of conducting our surveys here in the United 
States, we have talked to hundreds of thousands of people 
selected with extreme care in such a way as to reflect ac- 
curately the views of the whole country. In the course of 
this work we have talked to farmers along the sun-baked 
back roads of Arkansas and Kentucky, to workers in the 
great industrial centers of Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and elsewhere, housewives, white collar clerks, to business 
leaders in skyscraper offices, to thousands of plain people 
of this country in every one of its 48 states. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land we have rubbed elbows 
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with the common people, seeking always to discover with 
scientific accuracy what these people are thinking and say- 
ing about the great problems which confront our government 
today. 

I say with all sincerity that the common people are less 
likely to be wrong than any individual judgment of any 
superman or the judgment of any group made up of the elite. 
Here in the United States we speak of this quality as com- 
mon sense—a quality of judgment which characterizes the 
plain people of all nations when they are told the truth and 
are able to think and act on the basis of truth. 

I do not mean that any single common man is wiser than 
any expert. I am talking about the collective judgment of 
the people of a democracy. 

Let me give you an example. There was once a professor 
of physics who drew a line on the blackboard and asked 
the members of his class to guess the length of the line— 
which was actually five feet. Some members of the class 
guessed seven feet, some eight, some four, some only three. 
Bat the curious thing was that the average of all their guesses 
proved to be exactly correct—five feet. Individual judg- 
ments may be wrong, but the sum total of all judgments 
is usually surprisingly right. 

I could cite many instances to show the abundant good 
sense of the plain people and their ability to size up a situ- 
ation and come to conclusions as to what should be done. 
Here in the United States the public correctly appraised 
the value of airpower even before many of the experts them- 
The people were in favor of military conscription 
before their political leaders or Congressional representatives 
had advocated the plan. The American public has cheer- 
fully accepted the burden of heavy wartime taxation and, 
in fact, is ready to shoulder an even greater load than the 
government has yet proposed. Can that be said of people in 
the dictator coyntries? In the whole battle against inflation 
the people are ahead of their government, desiring a pro- 
gram more drastic and far-reaching than anything yet at- 
tempted here. For at least four years before Pearl Harbor 
the majority resented and opposed the sale of American oil, 
scrap metal and other war supplies to the Japanese. 


sely es. 


Views Far-SIGHTED 


Current surveys show the people taking a sober, far-sighted 
view of the war. Alternate good news and bad news from 
the battlefronts has not led to exaggerated swings of elation 
and depression. “The majority believe that it will take at 
least two more years of grim warfare to smash the Axis, 
aml the people do not revise their estimates up and down 
with each day’s war communiques. 


This country is in an aggressive, fighting mood. There is 
a strong tide of sentiment in favor of opening a second front 
against Hitler NOW. The dominant attitude is that the 
present is the opportune time to strike even though all the 
equipment may not be ready, or the last bolt tightened on the 
last tank. Although Japan was the first to attack our soil, 
the attitude of the majority is still that Germany is our No. 1 
enemy. 

President Roosevelt enjoys the confidence and support of 
the vast majority of his fellow countrymen, 80 per cent of 
whom approve of the way he has handled his job as war 
president. 

For many years the impression prevailed abroad that Amer- 
ica was a land torn by sectional jealousies, that New England 
thought one way, the Middle West another, and that the 
resulting clashes kept the country permanently divided. 
Under the cold analysis of public opinion surveys that theory 
has proved false. These surveys have shown no sectional 
differences of any importance so far as the common peuple 
are concerned. The American Middle West, once considered 
the cradle of isolationism, is today just as much behind the 
war effort as any other section. 


FavoreD LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


A great deal of thought is being given here to the whole 
question of the post-war world and America’s place in it. 
After the last war a bitter political fight arose over the ques- 
tion as to whether the United States should join the League 
of Nations. If that one issue had been put directly to the 
people, there is good evidence to believe that they would 
have voted to join the League. But the country’s political 
leaders decreed otherwise. 

Today, while we are engaged in another even greater 
world war, there is strong sentiment here in favor of having 
the United States participate in a world organization of 
nations when this conflict is over. Probably the most re- 
markable fact is that the rank and file of the Republican 
Party—the party whose leaders fought successfully to keep 
America out of the League last time—are now in favor of 
American participation in a new league by the overwhelming 
majority of 7 to 3. 

I hope Herr Goebbels or his Nazi propaganda minions are 
listening to this broadcast. They had better learn now that 
the American people are tough-minded, that they are united 
as never before, that they display a collective judgment and 
common sense against which the futile bleatings of Axis 
propaganda are likely to make about as much impression as 
rose petals falling in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. 


The New Strategy—Nature of this War 


THE EMERGING PATTERN OF MODERN WAR 
By BRIGADIER G. K. BOURNE, British Joint Staff Mission, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 8, 1942 


EFORE we examine the strategy with which to win 
the war, it will be as well to examine its nature. 
First of all it is a war of ideals just as much as it 
is a war to gain territory and power. Here the enemy has 
so far had the advantage because his ideals are warlike 
whereas ours are essentially peaceful. As in the field of 
weapons and arms we consequently have a great leeway to 
make up; it is an essential truth that only when we can 
inculcate our own populations with a white-heat enthu- 


siasm for our cause can we hope to beat opponents whose 
very children are raised on a warlike creed. 

I mention this idealistic side of the struggle because it 
has a direct bearing on our strategy and one which is apt 
sometimes to lead to criticism of Britain’s conduct of the war. 
If you are fighting an aggressor you cannot weigh up purely 
military factors and say we will support this ally because 
we shall gain strategically, and we will not support that 
one because it will be a waste of military effort. We were 
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forced to try to succour Norway, although it was a hopeless 
military proposition if we were to allow the Germans to have 
even a small start; we had to put our army alongside the 
French, and politically it was extremely difficult to refuse 
to advance to the help of Belgium. In all these cases we lost 
valuable military positions and we lost the equipment of a 
complete army, leaving us desperately short for our own self- 
defense and giving the Germans a tremendous advantage in 
the range to vital targets in the bombing campaign which 
was to follow. The only instance so far of real strategic gain 
through following this idealistic war policy has been when 
we went to the assistance of the gallant Greeks. The odds 
were against us—were desperately against us—but politically 
it was essential to spare land and air forces, even at damag- 
ing cost to our further advance in Libya. Though the re- 
treat through Greece and our defeat at Crete look like 
further steps on our downhill path, yet they probably post- 
poned Hitler’s attack on Russia by about six weeks, thus 
giving the Red Army more of that priceless war commodity, 
that is to say TIME. Who knows but that this may not 
have been the turning point of this German war? 

This is not the first really world-wide war. The Napo- 
leonic wars had their outlying campaigns and naval actions 
as far abroad as the West Indies and the Indian Ocean; but 
it is the first time that really weighty opponents have been 
engaged in all quarters of the globe. This war has the same 
dual quality as the Seven Years War did in. that it falls into 
two distinct parts—a continental campaign and an ocean 
campaign. We, the British, are accustomed to this type of 
war in which, perforce, we must employ our main strength 
on the seas in order to preserve our very existence, and at 
the same time provide all the assistance we can to our con- 
tinental allies. It is as well to remember that British par- 
ticipation on the Continent has not always taken the form of 
a large army and that in keeping up the blockade of Europe, 
in the increasingly heavy bombing of German industry and 
morale, and in sending large quantities of munitions to Rus- 
sia we are achieving great assistance by proved traditional 
methods. We have never had the power to gain quick de- 
cisions on the Continent, and Britain has never entered a 
war without realizing that it will probably last many years. 
How do these historic methods apply to the United States 
requirements and, more importantly, how do they apply to 
a combined British-American strategy? 

The outstanding feature of this war since December 7, 
1941, so far as the United States and Great Britain are con- 
cerned, is that it is a five-navy war. This is not the first 
time that you have successfully fought a naval war but 
never before have yours and our sea communications been 
so seriously threatened. 


THE Arms OF STRATEGY 


The final military aims must be as Clausewitz put it, first 
to destroy the enemy’s armed forces, second to get posses- 
sion of the material elements of aggression, i.e., his raw 
materials and industry, and thirdly to gain public opinion. 
This may be interpreted as overcoming his will to resist. 
And we may note in passing, that in Clausewitz’s view the 
last aim is ultimately gained by great victories and usually 
by possession of the enemy’s capital—which reminds us of 
our mistake at the end of the last war and of which Hitler 
is not guilty. 

Strategy can be described as the means by which we achieve 
the political war aims which are laid down by the heads of 
our governments. It is a great advantage when the political 
head and the active military head of a nation are one and 
the same man, as in the case of Frederick the Great, Na- 
poleon and now Hitler. Great democracies, like our own, 
cannot have this advantage, though they sometimes approach 


it, and must devise the next best thing—an efficient Chiefs 
of Staff system. Now that modern war is a truly national 
affair in the sense that every man and woman and all in- 
dustrial economic resources are as fully engaged as the 
purely military forces, then the Chiefs of Staff organization, 
in forming its strategic plans must take full account of all 
these factors. It is largely for this reason that the staff sys- 
tems in Washington and London are so large, and possibly 
to an outsider they may appear cumbersome. But modern 
war embraces practically every facet of national life and the 
strategical directors must have expert advice on all of them. 
Economic warfare, for example, was brought to a pitch of 
great efficiency by us in 1914-18, and it played a great part 
in the final victory. Today, when our sources of raw mate- 
rials have in some cases been occupied by the enemy it is 
even more important. 

It is the aim of strategy to win a war with as little actual 
fighting as possible. Hitler has followed this theory to its 
logical conclusion by so working on the morale of his op- 
ponents before attacking them as to make each campaign a 
rapid certainty from the start. Lenin put it another way 
when he said that “the soundest strategy in war is to post- 
pone operations until the moral disintegration of the enemy 
renders the delivery of the mortal blow both possible and 
easy.” We have seen this theory most thoroughly put into 
practice by Hitler against his successive opponents in this 
war; concluding with the classic example of France, when 
his Fifth Column and his preparatory subversive treatment 
of French bureaucracy quickly nullified the will to resist of 
the French Army. In fact his only failure so far in a land 
campaign has been against the Russians, who were at great 
pains to eliminate their own Fifth Column in their regular 
purges before the war. We may justifiably hope that from 
this date began his certain fall. From these modern examples, 
it is clear that the Germans definitely direct their attacks 
against our morale. Is there a lesson for us in all this? Is 
the reply to this blitzkrieg war, with its preliminary soften- 
ing process another blitzkrieg on our part? Or is this method 
merely suitable to the aggressor? A brief survey of the more 
important strategical and technical factors in this new war 
should help us to find an answer. 


EFFect OF Mopern WEAPONS 


The two new great weapons in war are the aeroplane 
and the tank. These, though they were both employed in 
the last war, did not greatly affect its strategy. This time, 
however, they have altered the very nature of the campaigns 
and consequently our strategic methods. On land they bought 
back that mobility and that rapid manoeuvre which was a 
characteristic of the Napoleonic and, most strikingly of 
your own Civil War, campaigns and which was lost in the 
static war of trench lines and masses of men in 1914-18. 
These two new weapons, as now employed, have restored 
for a period at any rate, the mastery of the offensive over 
the defensive on land. The Germans overcame the Low 
Countries and France at a mean speed of 25 miles per day, 
and in Russia, during the first month they averaged some 
20 miles per day. This was by the use of highly trained 
mechanized formations supported by concentrated air power, 
beth of which the United States and Great Britain will 
have in abundance before long. As your General Eisenhower 
is reported to have said: ‘““When Hitler put his army on 
wheels, he drove right up our alley.” It is up to your new 
army, the descendants of Jackson and Sherman, to prove 
him right. 

At sea, on the contrary, the increasing range and power 
of aircraft has already reduced the inherent mobility and 
independent power of the navies. In narrow waters such as 
the Mediterranean and the North Sea the moves of battle 
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fleets are definitely governed by the balance of shore-based 
air power. The Italian fleet needed no aircraft carrier and 
we have only been forced to use them in that area because 
we have lacked air bases on the North African shore. Ba- 
sically, aircraft carried in ships cannot have the same per- 
formance and fighting value as the corresponding shore-based 
types; so that a carrier-borne air attack against a land ob- 
jective can rarely succeed without overwhelming strength 
and surprise. When the defence is on the alert, as in the 
aircraft carrier raid on Ceylon and in the offensive opera- 
tions against Midway, not only are poor results obtained, 
but the effort is likely to prove an expensive one. The Jap- 
anese were the first to employ this method, and as the range 
and performance of land-based aircraft is improved so will 
this particular type of operations become less successful and 
more infrequent. 
THe SEA War 

Both our main opponents are fighting outwards and thus 
putting the United Nations on exterior lines—a form of 
strategic warfare which is invariably expensive and slow, 
because it involves amassing greater reserves of force, and 
the traversing of great distances in order to concentrate su- 
perior power at the critical point. 

To deal first with the war on the seas. Twenty-five years 
ago our navy gained its strategic mobility through a series 
of defended ports, chiefly strung out along the Mediterran- 
ean——Suez—Indian Ocean—Far East route. At only one 
point, and that was the Suez Canal, was this vital British 
life line threatened by land or sea attack. Moreover, the 
requirements of a naval base in those days were simply a 
combination of a good harbour, strong coast defences and a 
ufficient field army to hold the beaches against landing at- 
rack. This time, however, no naval base is secure without 
a strong supporting air force and this itself postulates an 
area sufficient to contain several air fields. This war has 
riven us a good example of what I mean. Our main fleet 
base at Alexandria requires a whole army and air force to 
defend it. The old type of naval base, such as Malta, Gibral- 
tar, and Hong Kong suffer severely from the new require- 
ments and were not, in fact, useable for main fleets in the 
face of air attack at short range. The net result has been 
to force battle fleets into main bases from which they can 
control the oceans as opposed to the narrow seas, and to 
force shipping routes further into mid-ocean with a conse- 
quent increased load on our mercantile marine. 

Japan has, by a strong combination of land, sea, and air 
warfare, advanced her frontiers to include every raw mate- 
rial which she needs except wool. Militarily, she has se- 
cured herself for the time being at any rate from serious 
attack from all quarters except Siberia. ‘There are strong 
arguments for her not advancing further south against Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand or west against India until she has 
eliminated this one danger spot. Whether she does this or 
not we are faced with formidable problems of space and time 
in our offensive against Japan. Your professional soldiers 
and sailors have necessarily planned for this very war for 
vears past and we can trust them to take full advantage of 
vreat future superiority in the air. But it is essentially a 
sea campaign and history shows that quick results are not 
normally obtained in this type of warfare. The Spaniards 
were not forced to sue for peace until years after the defeat 
of their Armada off the English coast and Napoleon was 
not finally defeated until ten years after the sea decision was 
obtained at Trafalgar. Similarly, the Germans continued 
the last world war, indeed almost achieved a decision on land, 
one vear after the Battle of Jutland which retired her main 
fleet permanently to harbour. 

Japan, however, is more vulnerable. She is an island em- 


pire like the British Isles, and as such has to rely for her 
very existence on secure sea communications to her sources 
of war materials. Thus, like Britain, with her fleet defeated, 
she would be forced to sue for peace almost immediately. 
It is a question, therefore, of forcing her fleet into action 
and not necessarily engaging a surface action between battle 
squadrons. The increasing effectiveness of air bombing at- 
tack and particularly of its long range power is the most 
promising factor for a reasonably quick decision in the Pacific 
war. Until American bomber forces can be placed within 
operating distance of the Japanese main fleet bases you will 
probably only get within striking distance of their main 
fleet when the Japanese Command either decide to risk it 
or make a major blunder—as avoiding action in this vast 
area is a simple matter. 

More probably, therefore, it will be a war of attrition in 
which, by the same co-ordinated junction of amphibious ac- 
tions supported by air, you will cut off Japan’s more ex- 
tended sea routes, such as the route to the oil of Borneo and 
Sumatra and to the rubber of Malaya. We shall gain air 
bases from which to narrow down the Japanese controlled 
sea areas. 

Unless the Japanese play into your hands by allowing a 
decisive fleet action to take place we are most likely to have 
a naval war of position in which, step by step, the Pacific 
and British fleets will seize air bases from which to operate 
effectively against Japanese sea communications. We have 
learned a lot about this type of naval warfare from the 
Japanese themselves. Their conduct of the attack South of 
the Philippines and through Malaya, Sumatra, and Java was 
quite masterly in the combining of its assaulting convoys with 
the supporting movements of its shore based bombers and 
fighters, so that at no time was the fleet or its convoys ever 
without effective air cover. With the Japanese fleet at 
roughly equal battle strength, and after their losses in the 
Coral Sea and off Midway and with our increasing aircraft 
carrier superiority, supported by land based bombers, we can 
look forward to reversing the balance of power before long. 
The Japanese Army is only trained for offensive warfare 
and once we have seized the initiative in this theatre of war, 
it will be most interesting to observe how the qualities of 
their armed forces, after their recent glut of successes, will 
stand up to what they are going to have to face. 

I have called this a five-navy war, but it could also be 
called a merchant fleet war as it is upon this that not only 
our lives and ability to make war rests, but also the power to 
transport our attacking forces to the desired places. When 
we pass to the offensive, our methods and plan of attack 
will be governed very much by the state of our merchant 
fleet. Already a large part of our tonnage is employed in 
military movements and maintenance for the purely defen- 
sive campaigns now being waged in the various theatres. 
When we choose the theatre for our main offensive or second 
front, as it is commonly called, and if time is the same vital 
consideration as it was in Napoleon’s view, then our choice 
must obviously be influenced by the length of the shipping 
run from our main bases. The other normal mili..ry fac- 
tors, such as the disposition of the enemy forces, the nature 
of the coastline and the need for overwhelming air superi- 
ority will play their part, but until the American merchant 
marine is expanded very greatly indeed this shipping factor 
will probably outweigh all others. 


THE LAND War 


On land Germany has pushed outwards to the western 
seaboard of Europe so that the submarine menace has gained 
additional range and so that our shipping lanes near the 
British Isles and across the Bay of Biscay can be threatened 
by long range air attack. She is now desperately trying to 
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push southwards and eastwards to the oil of the Caucasus 
and Iraq and the cotton of Egypt, without which she can- 
not hope to fight a really long war. In past times Egypt and 
the Middle East were the vital British link on our route to 
the Far East. In this new situation this area is more to be 
regarded as a support to the Russian southern flank and as 
the most important section of our blockade of Europe. 

No military offensive is sound unless it is launched from a 
firm and secure base. People are apt to forget this and to 
maintain that an offensive must succeed just because it is 
an offensive and forget che need for covering up our soft 
spots. 

The people who cry for a second front in Western Europe 
will be wise to remember one or two things. Firstly, the 
permanent invasion of the European coastline is unprece- 
dented. History may be a dangerous guide but all previous 
British or American campaigns on the Continent have been 
based on the use of a friendly port, whether it was Calais— 
which actually belonged to England—or ports such as 
Boulogne and Le Havre and Bordeaux, which were put at 
our disposal by the French in the last war. The last time 
that we actually attacked ana occupied French territory, so 
far as I remember, was at Cherbourg and St. Malo in the 
Seven Years War; we were then carrying out a series of 
commnado-type raids with the object of creating a diversion 
in France so as to keep French forces from moving against 
Frederick the Great and our own Duke of Cumberland. 
In this limited role we undoubtedly succeeded, but is was 
definitely not an invasion. Incidentally, we often employed 
the Grenadier Guards and Foot Regiments of the Line in 
those days, so that we have traditional precedent in our army 
for this very type of operation. 

Secondly, we should remember that the German army, 
with an air force which had already been sufficiently strong 
to obiiterate the French air force did not attempt an in- 
vasion of England, even at a moment when we were so 
very weak. In other words, Hitler was not prepared to 
carry out the second stage of his blitzkrieg against England 
because he judged, and judged correctly, that the softening 
process of the first phase, which combined air attack and 
probably some Fifth Column work, had not sufficiently pre- 
pared the way. We shall refuse to be ruled by historic 
precedent and are determined to find new methods for the 
final offensive. Instead of looking for the difficulties and 
dangers rather should we be exhorted by the words of our 
General Wolfe, who, after an unsuccessful landing operation 
at Rochefort in 1757 said: “Nothing is to be reckoned an 
obstacle to an undertaking of this nature which is not found 
to be so on trial; in war something must be allowed to 
chance; the greatness of an objective should be under con- 
sideration as opposed to the impediment that lie in the way; 
the honour of one’s country is of some weight; and in par- 
ticular circumstances and times the loss of a thousand men 
is rather an advantage than otherwise, seeing that battles 
save its reputation, where contrary operations sink the credit 
of a country, ruin its troops and cause uneasiness and dis- 
content at home.” 

War is, in fact, a question of taking risks. —To show you 
that the British have not lost the spirit of Wolfe and have 
already in this war taken some very big risks, I would re- 
mind you that at the very time when we alone were facing 
the prospect of a German invasion, we actually sent overseas 
to the Middle East a complete armoured division from our 
very slender armoured resources. This risk was justified in 
effect, and that division played a prominent part in the 
Italian defeat in Libya shortly afterwards. 

The Germans are admitted masters of the military art 
and though they take risks, they take calculated risks. It 
may well be that our method of attack on German-occupied 


Europe should conform to Hitler’s principles. In other 
words, we may be right in not plunging ahead into an un- 
calculated risk but rather beat Hitler at his own game in 
the preliminary phase; by softening process, by continued 
blockade, by increasingly intense British and American 
bombing, by the threat of invasion and by raids on the model 
of Cherbourg and more recently St. Nazaire. This process, 
together with the rising temper of the occupied countries will 
enable us to achieve what has never been done, or even at- 
tempted, before. 
CoNcLUSIONS 


In a brief talk like this I have only been able to touch 
on a few of the bigger strategical considerations and have 
had to leave out many points of absorbing interest. But if 
they have been properly weighed up they should help us to 
decide on a definite united strategic policy for winning the 
war. Quite apart from our own particular course of action, 
there is the undoubted need to assist our great ally Soviet 
Russia. Few people have been able to estimate true military 
ability with accuracy, and many sound. judges were happily 
proved to be wrong last summer. 

The plain fact is, however, that in the European theatre 
on land, Russia is engaging practically the whole weight 
of German arms and a great proportion of her air strength. 
This is the one area where there is any hope of achieving 
the first principle of war—to destroy the enemy’s armed 
forces—within a reasonably short time. Clearly we must 
continue, and if possible, increase the flow of munitions into 
Russia even at considerable expense to our own effort and 
to our own shipping. 

The big question then arises and which it is the duty of 
our Combined Chiefs of Staff to decide is “Which main 
enemy we should concentrate on to defeat first—-Germany 
or Japan?” The vital theatre which we must hold at all 
costs is that which contain our two industrial bases, the 
United Kingdom and North America, and the great sea 
route running between them. A great defeat in this area— 
for example if Britain were successfully invaded—would 
more severely cripple our United power to continue the war 
than a comparable defeat in any other area. From this 
point of view, therefore, it must be the first plank in our 
defensive strategy to defend the British Isles and to pursue 
the anti-U-boat campaign with increasing vigour. But this 
is no reason for deciding to concentrate on the defeat of 
Germany before Japan. Potentially she has greater power to 
wage war than Japan and can be considered the stronger 
partner. Is it sound strategy to attack the stronger partner, 
or will it be better to weaken her by cutting down the weaker 
first? Again is Germany at this moment the stronger part- 
ner? Japan has placed herself in a position of great strategic 
and economic strength. If she is allowed time to consolidate 
and expand her war industry she may perhaps be a tougher 
customer than Germany itself. Germany has probably 
passed the zenith of her purely military power. Her armies 
have reached their maximum numerical strength and she 
is crying out for more labour in her war industries. In the 
air, the United Nations have almost certainly caught up with 
her production, and with British and American industry and 
technical ingenuity combining closely, we do not fear that we 
shall lose technical superiority. 

These considerations, together with the fundamental ne- 
cessity for conserving our shipping and concentrating it when 
the time comes to the best military advantage, must lead to 
a definite decision on our war strategy. Obviously, it would 
not be right for me in my position to discuss the problem in 
any more detail than I have. I must be guilty, therefore, 
of leaving this question for you to answer. 

I would, however, like to finish on a more definite note. 
First of all I would re-emphasize the very close link be- 
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tween strategy and war policy, and what a great short-term 
advantage the enemy possesses, and what strength individual 
enemy soldiers and sailors derive from the war creed which 
has been imbued in them. It is not enough for our armies 
to be brave; somehow we must imbue our soldiers with the 
determination not merely to fight for a democratic peace, 
which is apt sometimes to appear as a vague and distant goal 
and which has rather a passive appeal. They must fight 
with a spirit equal to that achieved in the bitterest civil war. 
Each individual Nazi or Japanese is fighting with almost 
passionate devotion to his evil creed; we must be sure that 
our individual fighters are equally filled with the positive 
determination not to spare themselves in its destruction. 
Lastly, we should in my opinion be encouraged by the 
trend which modern strategy is taking under the influence 
of mechanized warfare. Air warfare, particularly, should 
play into the hands of the nation which invented the aero- 
plane. The proportion of effort employed both in industry 
and in operating these new weapons is already very great 
and this is a great advantage to industrial nations like ours. 
Both the Germans and Japanese were naturally ahead of us 
in the strategic employment of large air forces at the out- 


set, and they have given us much cause for thought; new 
developments in warfare are more likely to: take place in 
the aerial field than in any other, and this should be a great 
comfort to an air-minded nation like this. 

Your great naval writer, Admiral Mahan, pointed out 
that the strength of a navy springs essentially from the pos- 
session of a thriving Mercantile Marine—so I venture to 
predict that the strength of a military air force in the future 
will spring from a thriving commercial air force. 

The British must continue to live by the sea and so al- 
ways to have the inherent naval strength which they have 
maintained for the past 300 years. The United States for 
similar reasons has become a great naval power. You were 
undoubtedly the greatest civil air power in peace time and 
before this war is ended you will be the greatest military air 
power. We were forced to build up a specialized air force 
for the urgent defence of our homeland, but like you have 
the need for thriving civil air routes between the outlying 
Dominions. The combined effect of these complementary and 
natural powers, blended together in the English-speaking 
civilization, will, to my mind, be the greatest possible safe- 
guard for the future peace of the world. 


Public Opinion and the War 


ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICAN MASS PRODUCTION HAS CHANGED 


By PAUL GARRETT, Chairman, Public Relations Committee, Automotive Council for War Production 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting, Automotive Council for War Production, Detroit, Mich., July 10, 1942 


HE Automotive Council for War Production came 

into being shortly after Pearl Harbor as a new in- 

strument to speed mass production of war materials. 
Creation of the Council reflected a momentous shift to war 
work by our industry. We went out of the automobile busi- 
ness in which we had been highly competitive. We under- 
took more or less jointly the largest public assignment ever 
given any industry. 


slow rate of conversion to war. Actually it was not a case of 
slow conversion. It was a case of changed psychology. That 
created an acute public relations problem. Unfortunately, 
the public generally did not understand how much time was 
required to get into mass production on anything new, par- 
ticularly on intricate war products with which the indus- 
try was not familiar. 

Your Committee feels, however, that the industry, through 
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‘This industry had been conscious of its responsibilities 
from the beginning of the defense program, long before the 
Axis attack. It had many Army and Navy projects already 
in mass production. True, the industry was still making au- 
tomobiles—though under a progressive curtailment program 


its Council and through its individual members, in 1942 so 
far has handled itself very well from a public relations 
standpoint. A Gallup poll on this industry that was in the 
doghouse only last January would show an amazing reversal 
in public opinion, for: 
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yet the volume of war work under way was fully up to 
the pre-Pearl Harbor psychology of national defense. It 
had long been ready to undertake more projects desired by 
the Army and Navy but which they could not clear. They 
did not have the appropriations. For Congress, in turn, was 
not yet sure of its own backing by a still skeptical public. 

But the early December cloudburst of Nipponese over 
Hawaii threw people here into a war fever. Indifference 
turned to anger. Overnight, people wanted war production 
on the mass scale to which the automobile industry had ac- 
customed their thinking. Even at that time the industry had 
$4,800,000,000 of war orders under way. Then fresh Army 
and Navy orders began pouring in that very night to sweep 
the total up by January to $10,000,000,000. Our “know 
how’’ of mass production techniques made it inevitable that 
the automobile industry would be given tremendous respon- 
sibilities. However, to complicate matters still more, the 
public collaterally began assigning us responsibility even 
faster than could the armed services. 


A Case or CHANGED PsycHOLoGy 


Suddenly everyone became impatient. Not in recent mem- 
ory has this industry been so criticized as then for its alleged 


First: Our industry has been able to accelerate war pro- 
duction day by day until it is right now delivering, for use 
by the armed forces, $12,000,000 worth of military equip- 
ment a day. That is a new feat in military history. It is the 
nation’s evidence of what it can expect through mass war 
production to back up our armed forces for their ultimate 
victory. 

Second: Our industry, through careful planning and an 
exchange of tools, procedures, and ideas, managed its shift 
to an all-out war effort with a maximum “change-over” drop 
in employment of only 12% per cent below December. 

Third: Our industry, long experienced in subcontracting, © 
has done an outstanding job in utilizing to productive ad- 
vantage the skills, facilities, and production capacities of its 
suppliers, parts makers, and all its large group of auxiliary 
concerns included in the current term “subcontractors.” Out- 
standing too has been the contribution of these automotive 
suppliers through their efficient procedures, long established, 
which the industry has continued to utilize in tackling this 
new and highly technical job. 

Fourth: Our industry went through its critical period of 
change-over as a unit of private enterprise without need of 
Government control, through voluntary cooperation of a 
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large group of manufacturers and suppliers—bent not on 
making an immediate showing so much as on laying the 
ground-work for a continuing long-range war production ef- 
fort. 

Fifth: Our industry, in accomplishing all of these things, 
has been able in this short time to achieve a complete sub- 
ordination of all normal industrial interests to the needs of a 
nation at war. 

We can be proud of these accomplishments. We can be 
proud that we have won our way to a strong public posi- 
tion. But let us take only such satisfaction in that position 
as will encourage us to go on. We can be sure that the pub- 
lic will continue to expect more and more of us. So we 
must keep our sights high both as regards production itself 
and as regards a public understanding of production. 


Pusuiic Opinion Is Never STATIC 


Good public relations for this industry starts with what 
people think. Back of that it starts with what we ourselves 
do. Opinion, deeply rooted in people’s minds, is just as 
much of a fact so far as public relations is concerned, and 
just as important a fact to be dealt with, as a scientific find- 
ing from a research laboratory, The good relations our in- 
dustry now enjoys came chiefly from its success in doing its 
job on war production but partly from the better under- 
standing people were given of how this feat was accom- 
plished. 

But public opinion is never static. Certainly, we can 
look forward to rapid and dramatic changes in the aspects 
of war, changes in the technical requirements of war equip- 
ment on the firing line, and hence changes in the respon- 
sibility and demands that will be placed upon industry. So 
we must ever expect future problems to arise that may be- 
come our responsibility in the public mind unless we exer- 
cise imagination now. What can we do to anticipate and 
help meet these potential problems? 

First: We can continue to keep in mind in our engineer- 
ing efforts that industry responsibility in this war will not 
be satisfied by success in meeting production schedules alone. 
We have a responsibility, under guidance of the Army and 
Navy technicians, to contribute our best thought as well 
as to help maintain the technical superiority of military 
products. 

Military tactics have shifted several times already in 
World War II, involving important changes in the charac- 
teristics of weapons required to back up our armed forces at 
the front. Industry is not responsible for the planning of 
Army and Navy projects. But, from a broad standpoint, is 
it not industry’s duty to exercise all the ingenuity and 
imagination it can in still further making available the ex- 
perience of industry to assist technicians of the Army, 
Navy and Air commands in their responsibility of meeting 
these changing military requirements? May not this added 
contribution come to equal in importance the duty of meet- 
ing production schedules? 

Second: We can do more planning in support of a new 
phase of war that depends not on production but on the 
ability of supply staffs to follow production inte the fighting 
areas with parts and men trained to service machines on the 
field of battle. Experience on the fighting fronts is empha- 
sizing the fact that it is not the amount of equipment an 
army possesses but the amount kept in fighting trim that helps 
win battles. 

Third: We will need to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of the financial position of the industry in war. 
This means a better understanding of the industry’s profit 
policy on war production, of the system of renegotiation of 
contracts through which constantly improved production 


methods are reflected in lowered costs to the Government, 
and of the industry’s contribution to the war by way of its 
own investment in plants, equipment, and inventory. 


Must ANTICIPATE FUTURE CRITICISM 


Your Committee feels that if we would hold our hard- 
won public position we should continually take a fresh view 
of the problems ahead. If we wait for new criticism it will 
be too late. We must anticipate future criticism and in that 
anticipation apply sound public relations principles. This 
means that, supplementing our all out war effort, so far as 
military censorship permits: 

(a) We should continue to tell the production story. 

(b) We should continue to identify technical manage- 
ment and management planning with this production. 

(c) We should not cease to emphasize quality and pre- 
cision manufacture put into the implements our armed 
forces are using. 

(d) We should call attention to the help being given 
to military technicians in their task of developing superior 
designs in military products and maintaining technological 
superiority in the field. 

(e) We should point out our work with the army in 
helping organize repair facilities and parts depots and 
trained men in the field to keep mechanical equipment in 
fighting condition. 

(f) We should continue to tell the story of our train- 
ing programs. 

(g) We should explain again and again the operation 
—an old story in the automobile industry—of subcon- 
tracting. 

(h) We should guard against generating over-optimism 
on war production since there are such potential bottle- 
necks to be reckoned with as limitations upon the supply 
of critical materials and transport facilities. 

(i) Above all, we should never in our pride over a 
production job well done take any credit from the armed 
forces, for the victory will be their victory and everything 
we build is to back them up at their fighting fronts. 


How AttirupEe Towarp INpustry Has CHANGED 


In some respects it is an anomalous position in which we 
now find ourselves. The formula of industry relied upon 
to save democracy stems from the very elements recently 
suspect: 


Do you recall the charge that mechanization of industry 
had gone too far? 

Do you recall the charge that mass production as devel- 
oped by industry in this country was a dehumanizing in- 
fluence not in the public interest? 

Do you recall the charge that industry was spending too 
much of the stockholders’ money on scientific research? 

Do you recall the charge that bigness in industry was 
destroying the democratic way of life so much cherished in 
this country? 

Where, I ask, would the world have been in this war to 
make individuals free if it had not been for these “suspect” 
ingredients of American industry? 


It is for those who believe in America to speed produc- 
tion in this war with all their might and at the same time 
to speed understanding—an understanding of what indus- 
try in America can mean to the armed forces now and what 
it can mean later on to the world to which these men will 
return. 

The way to acquire a reputation for constructive thought 
and action for the peace is to think and act and speak con- 
structively now in the emergency of war. 
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Religion and Education as Keys to Family 
and Community Living 


WARTIME RESTRICTIONS UNITE THE HOME 


By THE REV. JOHN LAFARGE, S.J., Executive Editor, America 
Delivered at the New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children, Harvard University, July 10, 1942 


ATTHER annoyingly, the other evening as an old friend 
of mine and a few others of us were gathered to- 
gether at his home to discuss what we thought were 

serious problems, his little daughter rushed in and flung a 
bunch of keys down upon the table. They were the keys to 
the family car, and her gesture was intended to convey 
despair or heroism, you could take your choice. ‘There are 
the keys, Papa,” she exclaimed, “and much good they will 
do us now. If the family hasn’t any car, it just means the 
family doesn't do any more living.” 

“Well,” said Joe, with a sigh, “it just means also that 
we shall have to look for the keys to some other kind of 
living than that supplied by gas and rubber. Perhaps it will 
bring a whole lot more life, in the long run, to the home 
and to the neighborhood.” 

“You know,” he continued, being in a philosophical mood, 
“it is remarkable the change that has already occurred. We 
surely do miss the car. But it is quite a new thing to have 
the neighbors visit you; I mean neighbors in the literal 
sense. Our friends come regularly now, of an evening, who 
are within waiking distance. We have to think of something 
to do, something to talk about. This means first, we are 
starting to talk to one another, and know one another. It 
means we are really starting to do a little thinking. And I 
believe that in the end it will be making us do something 
new for our own good, for the good of the community. It 
is beginning to show us that each family has a part to play 
in the community; and to teach us right here at home that 
each person has a part to play in the home itself. 

“So, though I miss the car as much as anybody, and hope 
that Saint Butadiene or some one else will give us soon our 
synthetic rubber, I am not all gloom about the present situa- 
tion. I think, too, that this little person is beginning to 
adapt herself to it.” 

The moral of the incident is simply this, that war-time 
restrictions, by cutting us off from some of the distracting 
recreations that tended to disrupt or disintegrate family and 
community life, have somewhat turned our attention to the 
problem of restoring family and community living from 
within. 

‘The war situation is one more reminder of that need to 
which we have grown more and more conscious in recent 
years: the need of a definite education for family and com- 
munity living. 

The need for such an education may perhaps be most 
clearly seen if we compare the condition of the family today 
with its condition in the times when the family was an im- 
portant economic unit. 

In our average urban life, we are so used, today, to eco- 
nomic independence on the part of the different members 
of a family, we are so little familiar with the idea of a 
family economic cooperation, that it is difficult for us to 
visualize a closed family economy. Such an economy is 
growing rarer and rarer in our times, even in the rural dis- 
tricts, where it would naturally enjoy the longest lease of 


life. 


In the days when the family was held together by a strong 
economic bond, its members were educated by the nature 
of things to take their distinctive parts in the family life. 
Family living was determined by their struggle for their 
daily bread. Since they were physically dependent upon one 
another, they learned to be morally and spiritually dependent 
as well. The tasks assigned to the children in the family 
enterprise required cooperation, mutual forbearance, prac- 
tice of patience, industry, perseverance, and other domestic 
virtues, if they were not to find themselves dispossessed, as 
tenants, or in the hands of the sheriff, if they owned their 
own home. 

Home ownership, indeed, was closely connected with the 
economic unity of the family. This thought has often come 
to me as | have watched the gradual passing of the beauti- 
ful old homes or manor houses in the Tidewater region of 
Maryland, where I worked for many years, out of the hands 
of the descendants of the original settlers. 

Inability of the old families of the Tidewater country to 
retain their ancestral properties reflected, in its own particu- 
lar way, the process that has affected the family in every part 
of our country and all over the world: the loss of the family 
as a natural economic unit. 

The economic unity of the patriarchal family was seen in 
every characteristic of these old residences. Most of them 
had no well defined architectural limits. They spread out 
from an imposing center, dropping off by degrees into a 
variety of appendages, utilities, and outbuildings. It was a 
picture of the self-contained economic family, which was 
spread out from a central core of blood-relationship over a 
multitude of relatives, dependents, servants, and (in earlier 
days) slaves. With all its offices and appurtenances, the old 
manor house was a picture, too, of the family’s intricate and 
seasonal economic life; it was the theatre of variegated pro- 
duction, in field, water-course, barnyard, home workshop, 
storeroom, kitchen, and domestic workroom. 

No longer, in our days, are families held together as of 
yore by a common economic purpose. With the passing of 
this type of bond, there passed the natural link between the 
Tidewater family and the Tidewater home. With new inter- 
ests and new characteristics, the country families of the 
latter days are better housed in modern surroundings. The 
merely accidental features of the old manor homes—their 
picturesque elements of structure or location—meet a very 
real need of a different type of family or of individual; and 
so the change in ownership, though regrettable from many 
a wider reason, is natural enough from the standpoint of 
purely family economy. 

What, then, can hold together the families themselves 
when they are no longer united by the bond of a common 
economic purpose and activity? 

Education is obliged to play the part that was reserved 
for family economics in earlier times. 

In the case of the patriarchal families, the unfortunate 
circumstances was that their education, as a rule, was not 
equal to the burden placed upon it of becoming the guardian 
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of the family hearth. Or it was the type of education that 
had little relevance to family unity and family needs, but 
tended rather to educate the individual away from the fam- 
ily. The patriarchal family could stand the strain, but the 
economically disorganized family could not endure it, and the 
result was that the families themselves, in great measure, dis- 
integrated or became so culturally impaired as to lose their 
value for the local and the wider community. From the 
standpoint of family integrity, a heavy burden is placed upon 
education today. 

Education is now called upon to supply the unity of pur- 
pose, the community of interest that once kept the family 
united. Community living, too, is no longer united, as a 
rule, by a common economic bond. Even our rural com- 
munities, for the most part, are incredibly individualistic; 
their cooperative endeavors are obliged to struggle against 
the perpetual inroads of the individualist, on the one hand, 
or run the risk of being engulfed by the state Socialism, on 
the other. 

It is evident, therefore, that a heavy burden is placed upon 
education if it is going to shoulder the difficult task of supply- 
ing, for the family and for the community that stimulus, that 
cohesion, which was offered in former times by the pressure 
of common economic necessity, People, as a rule, are not 
united in a domestic family or a local civic family as a meas- 
ure of self-protection against starvation. Their bonds are 
today of another character. Is this to be lamented? Or has 
the present dispensation its compensations? Whatever our 
answer may be to that question, there is no use spending time 
in lamentation, but it is time to get busy and discover what 
higher and more widely human factors there are in our lives 
that will serve, through education, as a firm bond to families 
and communities. 

Religion, therefore, has here its essential part to play. The 
problem is not that of mere family or community existence ; 
but that of living. Into the concept of living go two essen- 
tial elements: that of a vital principle, which in the case of 
a social group is the person, in all the fullness of that con- 
cept, as distinguished from the mere individual, and organ- 
ism, which in the social group means an organic relation to 
common good. 

If we ask, therefore, how religion furnishes the key to 
family and community living, I think the answer can be 
found in the fact that religion, at least in the Christian con- 
cept of religion, is the means whereby the self-centered, 
socially sterile individual is transformed into the person—a 
source and center of human activity in the fullest and ade- 
quately spiritual sense; and the mere group or aggregation is 
transformed into the living social organism, that body of 
persons who are united by a common interest, a mutual 
esteem, an organized and representative authority. 

With this idea in mind, therefore, it seems to me that 
religion and education can go hand in hand at the present 
time in working out a program which would take into view 
more precisely in the future than has been done in the past 
the need of some educational measures aimed directly at the 
development of family living as such, and of community liv- 
ing as a natural consequence of that family living. Lest we 
lose ourselves in generalities, let me explain in a few instances 
what I have in mind. It may be summed up as urging that 
our education, beginning with the education of very small 
children, should be always careful to take into consideration 
the need of educating the young to their responsibility and 
their opportunities as persons, as well as to their relation 
to that immediate, tangible organism, that grows, by its very 
nature, out of a community of persons. 

Or: to put the matter still more succintly: let the parents, 
who are the primary educators, learn with the assistance of 
the Church and the school, to supply that education in social 


personality that was offered of old by the natural economic 
unity of the family and local community. 

The idea of educating children to social responsibility is 
not new. But how can we educate to our responsibility 
toward others until and unless we have first educated the 
young to their responsibility to themselves? And how can 
we educate them to responsibility to themselves, unless we 
have shown them their responsibility to the Creator, who 
gave them their own selves, who is the center of their inmost 
and highest self-hood? 

Why is it not possible to educate children even from the 
beginning to family living as a whole, complete in all its 
aspects? I am not referring in this particular instance to 
so-called sex education; but the education of children to the 
rounded and perfect concept of the family, as a work of 
God, as belonging to their own fullest selves? 

Why cannot the whole circle of truths be touched by the 
child’s mind even from beginning, proceeding from year to 
year by a concentric development? It is just this wholeness, 
this rounded and adequate and balanced concept, which our 
Christian Faith offers to the world; and since Christianity 
draws no veil of an arcana over its teachings at any stage in 
its educational process, why cannot even the child mind reach 
out and touch the main outlines of that picture which the 
years and experience will fill in? 

Some of these main outlines might be thus described: 

The child can learn his dependence on God for his own 
personality, as well as for his mere existence; and how 
precious a thing that personality is. 

He can learn, likewise, the part that the family plays in 
his living that personality: what the family means to him, 
and what he means to the family. 

He can form an idea of the beauty and perfection of the 
family, quite naturally, for, under normal circumstances, it 
is naturally interesting and acceptable to children. Prob- 
lem cases will demand problem treatment. 

He can learn of the technique and secrets of family living; 
for instance, that where something of the old-time family 
economic unit can be restored, so much the better for the 
family and for the community; pride in production and self- 
sustenance, pride in taking part therein. 

He can learn the value of family tradition, not in a nar- 
row, exclusive sense, but as a matter of principle; the value 
of forming new traditions in the home, quite as much as of 
inheriting them from the past. They can learn to look upon 
family worship, at Church and at home, as the highest ex- 
pression of what their family really is. They can see how 
such worship brings out the best in themselves and in their 
neighbors, how it purifies and ennobles the whole community, 
and links in a common destiny, the young girl and the young 
boy who can begin, even at an early age, to think of the 
creative side of the family; the joy of creating their own 
home, of working out their own life, of foreseeing their own 
descendants. Creating a better home now, is a prelude to 
creating a living home in the future. 

They can learn the dignity and interest of taking 
the family’s cultural and intellectual interests. 

They can come to see how God is working out His plan in 
the world not only through themselves individually, but 
through themselves as members of a family present and 
future; and through the cooperation of that family with 
other families in the community. In that way, there can be 
built up a community spirit characterized by mutual esteem 
and a genuine spirit of cooperation. 

It would be easy to prolong this enumeration; for most 
of which my hearers are better qualified than myself. Men- 
tion of these matters arouses a thousand memories, and there 
is not one who cannot add a helpful suggestion, an enlighten- 
ing vista taken from personal experience. There are the 
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peculiar and precious traditions of a special type of family: 
professional, artistic, business, military, etc. All that I wish 
to dwell upon in this brief sketch is the possibility and the 
need of such emphasis in our educational process at the 
present time, an emphasis by parents, first of all; by religious 
teachers and by the schools. It is not a question of new and 
formal courses in the overladen scholastic curricula; but of 
an atmosphere, a reference, imparted naturally as a matter 
of course in countless instances over the whole period of 
education from the kindergarten to the university. The 
notion of the human person, with all its implications, and 


of the relation of that person to an organic whole, actuated 
by devotion to the common good, are not ideas that can be 
left to germinate automatically as they were so left of yore. 
They must be patiently, purposefully, and_ intelligently 
taught, over the years and in constant relation to the ever 
new problems of growing youth. 

If by such a program the positive and spiritually motivated 
concept of family and community living were built up in the 
coming generation, a vast amount of the worry now spent 
over sex problems and over broken homes would be, I think, 
lifted from our shoulders. 


America Converts to a War Economy 


THE PEOPLE’S WAR—THE PEOPLE’S PEACE 


By SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU, British Representative on the Combined Raw Materials Board and Head, 
British Raw Materials Mission, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 6, 1942 


ARSHAL FOCH, the great French warrior- 
statesman, who led the Allies to final Victory in 

1918, insisted: ‘That War is the supreme con- 

flict in the domain of moral force”. This was the core of 
his military philosophy. It was the foundation of his teach- 
ing. Ele claimed only one merit—that of never despairing. 

I recall this fundamental truth and this merit, for they 
have a bearing upon the situation of the United Nations 
today, as well as upon the subject upon which | have been 
invited to address you, 

Before | attempt to give you a brief summary of whai has 
happened in Britain during the war, let us stop for a moment 
and enquire—Why has it happened? 

Why have Britishers willingly and without argument per- 
mitted their traditional liberties to be jettisoned and their 
family life to be broken up? Why have they suffered with- 
out anything more than a good natured grumble, to be told 
what they may eat, what they may drink and what they 
may wear? Why has this stupendous transformation in the 
economic and social structure of the British Isles been ef- 
fected without acute internal disorder and social strife ? 

‘The answer to my mind, is stark and clear. It is because 
in Britain, as in each of the United Nations, this is a 
People’s War. It is because in Britain, as in each of the 
United Nations, there is an underlying moral unity which 
transcends all divisions of class and creed and color. It is 
because in Britain, as in each of the United Nations, the 
ultimate test of Government is not the power of the ruler 
but the happiness of the ruled. It is because in Britain, as 
in the United Nations, the people believe in the simple 
virtues, in the simple ways of life, in honesty, in fair deal- 
ing and friendliness, in the right to live their own lives and 
to permit other people to live theirs, in that feeling of se- 


curity which springs from charters of liberty broad based 


upon the people’s will. It is because the peoples of Britain 
realize all this is at stake in this war, that we have wit- 
nessed a spiritual resurgence not seen since Elizabethan 
times. It is because this is so that, when Poland was attacked 
by Germany, all doubts and hesitations were dissolved, and 
Britain stood, by the people’s will, four-square to the chal- 
lenge to human freedom. ‘To us the challenge and impli- 


cations of the onslaught on Poland were as clear and in- 
as they were to you following the treacherous 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. Overnight in Britain, 
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as in this country, the spiritual and moral foundations of 
belief were raised to a different and to a higher plane. It 
is this, which explains why, in the little Island of Britain 
so much has been accomplished in such a short space of 
time. 

The spiritual conversion of the people of Britain preceded, 
and then inspired and sustained the great conversion of its 
man-power, machinery, and material to the single purpose 
of winning the war. 

The results of this tremendous conversion show them- 
selves at one end in the size of the Armed Forces and in 
the ever-growing stream of munitions. What are the re- 
sults on the other side—what is the price that we have 
paid? Materially, it is shown in a great reduction in the 
standard of living: spiritually, it is shown in the tre- 
mendous disturbance in our traditional ways of doing busi- 
ness, the almost complete sacrifice of economic freedom both 
by industrial leaders and by workers. 

I can only touch briefly on the main facts about the re- 
duced standard of living. Almost all the major foods are 
strictly rationed—about 20 cents’ worth of meat a week, 
during last winter only 1 egg a month, and so forth. Gas- 
oline is now confined only to essential journeys—there is 
no basic ration. Clothes are rationed by a point system 
which gives a man only one suit, two or three shirts and 
two sets of underwear a year. 

I shall say a little more later about the limitation of 
supplies which controls the available amounts of almost 
everything else on which money can be spent. 

These are things anyone can see. But of almost more 
importance are the changes in our attitudes towards our 
businesses and our jobs, changes which, I submit, could 
only have been possible with the most complete cooperation 
of the people as a whole. Business leaders have agreed to 
the entire elimination of certain types of business, such as 
importing and merchandising: to the large scale conversion 
of their plants to war work: and to the concentration of the 
production of their ordinary lines in a small number of 
plants. All this means submitting to a degree of regimenta- 
tion and Government control which would have been ab- 
horrent in peace. 

The workers for their part have agreed to a system which 
they would certainly have described as industrial slavery in 
normal times. They cannot leave their jobs, and indeed 
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have to work wherever they are directed even if this means 
the breaking up of their home life: women as well as men 
are called up, assigned to war work, and work long hours 
prescribed for them. Workers are moved from light to heavy 
jobs, from better to worse paid jobs, and it has all been 
done with their full agreement and with virtually no in- 
dustrial disputes. 

Perhaps the best gauge of what has been achieved is the 
fact that in peace time the people of Britain spent four- 
fifths of their income on themselves and one-fifth on their 
Government. Today we spend two-fifths on ourselves and 
three-fifths to fight the war. 

This involved working out scientifically how much food 
and clothing and shelter and services would hold the home 
front together, and then cutting ourselves to that basic 
standard. The resources thus set free are immediately 
turned to the production of munitions. 

The story of our all-out conversion to a war economy be- 
gan in 1939, when we skimmed the cream off our civilian 
structure. We went first after the industries which ob- 
viously could be most quickly converted to war production. 
The automotive industry is a good example, just at it is in 
the United States. After the war began all export trade 
production of automobiles for civilian use was stopped and 
plants were generally adapted to the manufacture of air- 
craft and a wide variety of parts. By the summer of 1940 
the conversion of the automobile plants had been largely 
completed. We had found that something like 85 per 
cent of the tools that made autos could be adapted to making 
aeroplanes. A good many people in Britain did not be- 
lieve it could be done. I recall that you had the same dis- 
pute here. There is no such word as “CAN’T” in a war- 
time vocabulary. 

At the other end consider for a moment what we in 
Britain call, ‘““The Battle of the Biscuit”. What can the 
lowly biscuit do to win a war? There were 360 types of 
biscuits made in Britain. Manufacturers in South Wales 
competed for the markets in Scotland, and Scottish brands 
competed in South Wales. You can see that the biscuit 
business founded by King Alfred had come a long way. 
And then the Ministry of Food staged a biscuit blitzkreig. 
When the battle was over there were, instead of 360 types, 
only 20 types. These were the ones that required the least 
sugar and flour and labor, and they were being made in the 
most efficient plants. Then the Ministry of War Trans- 
port moved in on the biscuit business. Long, wasteful, 
crosshauls and counter-crosshauls were forbidden. Each 
maker had to stick to his own territory. The result of this 
drive was a saving in transport alone amounting to 12 mil- 
lion ton miles a year. Twelve million tons of war materials 
can now be transported one mile simply because common 
sense was applied to the biscuit business. 

This little story illustrates how deeply you must delve 
into your way of life in order to throw your full weight into 
the war. 

These are only two examples. All of our heavy industries 
and our metal-working industries were converted to war 
manufacture and out of them has come a mounting flood 
of munitions. 

Meanwhile, shortages of raw materials had automatically 
reduced production of most civilian goods. But the reduction 
was not large enough. And so in June 1940, we began 
serious attack on civilian consumption. We estimated the 
essential requirements for a long list of products such as 
clothing, carpets, cutlery and furniture. Then we issued 
Limitation of Supplies Orders which slashed production 
of these products down to percentages ranging between 
zero and 50 per cent. If it was a useless luxury, it was 


eliminated. If it was an essential product it was cut to 
i0 per cent, or 15 per cent, or whatever volume we thought 
the nation must have in order to continue to work and 
fight. We reduced the production of clothing by 50 per 
cent. 

We completely prohibited the manufacture of a long list 
of products such as furnishing fabrics, vacuum cleaners, re- 
frigerators, lawn-mowers, washing machines, radios, wall- 
paper, and paper handkerchiefs. We limited the production 
of such essential things as sheets, carpets, linoleums, and 
wooden furniture, cutlery, glassware, and towels to per- 
centages ranging between 10 to 20 per cent. 

This policy resulted in large savings in raw materials and 
labor, but we discovered that it was not efficient. All of the 
blanket makers, for example, were running at 30/35 per 
cent of capacity. This was wasteful for large areas of floor 
space, thousands of machines and tens of thousands of work- 
ers were idle many hours a week. And so, in March 1941, 
Captain Oliver Lyttelton, who is now Minister of Produc- 
tion and then was President of the Board of Trade, de- 
vised a scheme known as Concentration of Industry. The 
Government called together the manufacturers and said: 

“You are working far below capacity now. We cannot 
permit that to go on; we hope that you yourselves will get 
together on a concentration programme, but if you don’t 
we'll step in and do it for you. You must follow these 
general rules. The largest and most efficient plants should 
be released for conversion to war production. You should 
close those plants which are situated in critical industrial 
areas where there are shortages of labor, housing, trans- 
port and electrical power. You should concentrate produc- 
tion in plants located in areas where such shortages are not 
so serious. The plants left in operation should have a 
capacity of only enough to produce the quota for your in- 
dustry, plus a small margin of capacity to take care of 
emergency requirements.” 

We did not stop there. We were determined that the 
concentration scheme would not be used to stimulate the 
rise of monopolies at the expense of the companies which 
converted to war production. The companies remaining in 
business were required to pay a percentage of their profits 
to the companies which closed down, sufficient to cover 
carrying charges. The companies remaining in business were 
required either to manufacture a Victory model which would 
be anonymous or manufacture the brand product of their 
closed competition as well as their own brand product. In 
this way we have seen to it that .the reconversion of our 
economic front after the war will be accomplished with as 
little suffering as possible. 

What have been the results of these two schemes, Limi- 
tation of Supplies followed by Concentration of Industry? 
In a group of 30 typical industries there were 1,000,000 
workers employed. Today there are approximately 250,000. 
The other 750,000 are working in war plants. The sav- 
ing in factory space has been just as important, for a total 
of 52,000,000 square feet have been released for war work. 

I think that the way in which we use that space may be 
of special interest. Before the war we had planned a net- 
work of large special purpose war plants, or shadow factories 
as they were called. We began building them. Then came 
Dunkirk. We lost just about all the first-class weapons we 
had. There was not time to go on building new plants, 
nor could we afford the materials and the labor. And so 
we made an inventory of all factory and storage space in 
the United Kingdom and began allocating it to war produc- 
tion. We had just about run out of factory space when 
Concentration came along, and I can tell you that those 
52,000,000 square feet have been a Godsend. 

No one, not even the Army or Navy, can build a new 
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plant, storage hall, or even an addition to a plant unless 
the Controller of Factory and Storage Space issues a cer- 
tificate saying that he cannot supply some sort of space that 
will serve the purpose. Recently the Navy wanted to build 
5,000,000 square feet of storage depot space. The con- 
troller said, “No.” Today. the Naval stores are lodged in 
abandoned sheds, barns, mines and quarries. Not only have 
labor and materials been saved but the stores actually are 
safer because they have been dispersed in areas less subject 
to the risks of air attack. 

The Controller aims at holding 3,000,000 square feet of 
factory space in reserve, scattered strategically in industrial 
areas. When a factory is badly blitzed the equipment and 
plant which can be salvaged are moved into a building by 
the Controller, and they get on with the job. 

It is interesting to contrast the methods we have had to 
employ in the development of tank production with those 
in use here. The organization of our tank industry is not 
nearly so efficient as is your system of great tank arsenals, 
but you must remember that a great arsenal such as the 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal would not be very efficient in Brit- 
ain after the Germans had located it. Chrysler has con- 
centrated his main production and assembly lines in one 
huge factory. It is a masterpiece of industrial efficiency. It 
is the supreme application of American mass production 
technique to the manufacture of one of the most vital in- 
struments of modern war. 

Now in Britain you have a very different picture. Our 
arsenal is made up of 6,000 shops and garages. There are 
two parallel production lines, although one cannot see them, 
For example, there are two little shops making all the 
washers, two others making the bolts, and so on. The little 
parts flow to the sub-assembly plants which may have been 
shoe factories, and the sub-assemblies flow to final assembly 
sheds. If one of the little shops back along the line is 
knocked out by a bomb, the other one making the same part 
goes all out for a few days or weeks until its partner can be 
re-established. 

Does this system work? 

| cannot give you our tank production in detail. But let 
us say that in August 1940, we were producing one par- 
ticular type of tank at an annual rate of X. Then in Feb- 
ruary 1941, we were producing X every four months, and 
in December 1941, we were producing X every two months. 
‘Today we are doing even better than that. So fast has 
production mounted that in 1941 we were able to send 
3,000 British tanks to the fighting fronts, in addition to 
equipping the home tank divisions. During that year we 
imported only 200. 

There are many dramatic examples of conversion of plants 
to making war goods. I will cite only a few typical ex- 
amples: 

The aluminum hollow-ware industry is now making 
bombs, aircraft shrouds and cowlings, aircraft tanks and 
parts, machine tools, hurricane lamps, and many other war 
products. 

Insect powder manufacturers are making jigs and tools. 
Biscuit manufacturers are doing general machining work. 
Brewery equipment manufacturers are machining parts for 
aircraft and bombs. Gas stove manufacturers are building 
aircraft assemblies such as wings and rear fuselages. Even 
baby-carriage makers are in the war. They do tubular work, 
pressing and general machining. Spectacle makers are mak- 
ing heater ducts, cable ducts and cabin windows. ‘Ticket- 
issuing machinery makers are building flying controls, rud- 
der bar controls and small assemblies. The piano maker 
builds navigators’ tables, small accurate wooden parts, 
wooden press tools and wooden jigs. Hair-waving equip- 


ment makers are now machining aircraft parts. ‘Tobacco 
plants build jigs, tools and fixtures. Bacon slicing machine 
makers now build the parts for aeroplanes. 

But perhaps one of the most interesting facts is that 
the makers of children’s toys no longer build toy soldiers and 
toy guns—they make Vickers machine guns. 

We are working long hours. Men work 55 to 70 hours 
a week, and women, 5% millions of them, work 48 to 
55 hours. The time lost through strikes since the outbreak 
of war has averaged less than one hour per worker per 
year. There are 33 millions of us between the ages of 14 
and 65 that includes the lame, the halt and the blind, and 
the millions of housewives who have many children. Of 
those 33 millions, 22 millions are working full time in the 
war effort. We have had to dig so deep for man-power that 
77% per cent of the boys and 67% per cent of the girls 
between the ages cf 14 and 17 are working in the factories 
and the fields. After the last war, Kipling wrote this bitter 
epitaph for a battery which ran out of ammunition: 

“If any mourn us in the workshop, say 


We died because the shift kept holiday”. 


There are no holidays in our hearts because we, the 
people, have demanded all of these things. We, the people, 
are on the march. 

The conversion of a Nation to all-out war requires con- 
trols, but we have tried to limit these to the basic funda- 
mentals of production. These can be convienently sum- 
marized as follows: 

First, Control of Raw Materials. Upon the outbreak of 
war the Government froze all stocks of raw materials. It 
bought up all supplies of those materials which were in 
short supply, believing that there would be leakage and 
waste unless the Government were the sole owner and dis- 
tributor of them. Regulations regarding the less scarce ma- 
terials are less strict, but we stay ahead of the game to the 
best of our ability, and tighten the controls before serious 
trouble arises. 

Second, Control of Machine Tools. The Government di- 
rects the production and distribution of all new machine 
tools, the redistribution of all used machine tools, and the 
rebuilding and redistribution of worn-out tools. It has the 
power—-and uses it—to seize any tool not being used 
efficiently in essential production and place it in a plant 
where it is needed. 

Third, Control of Plant Facilities. I have touched on this 
earlier in my story. Briefly, all existing plant space and all 
new construction is controlled by the Government. 

Fourth, Control of Man-power. Every man and woman 
is subject to the draft to work or fight. In essential in- 
dustries they are frozen in their jobs. They cannot be fired, 
nor can they quit. 

Fifth, Control of Transport. We view transport as one 
continuous operation, including ships, harbours, canals, rail- 
roads and highways. The Ministry of War Transport con- 
trols them all, the Ministry of Shipping and the Ministry 
of Transport having been united under one head. 

A nation at war must actively operate these five con- 
trols if it is to mobilize fully its resources for war. These 
controls are the instruments by which the living, pulsing 
lifeblood of the national economy is geared to the supreme 
need of total war. With them, we have achieved a rate of 
production equal to that of Germany and which has only 
recently been passed by your own. The time will come when 
your rate will be three times what ours is today. That will 
be truly magnificent and, as we all know, it calls for heavy 
sacrifices today and will call for many more. Because with 
you, as with us, this is a people’s war, we cannot doubt that 
they will be made. 
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I mention these facts of production because I believe that 
only if we both know the whole story about each other can 
we build that mutual understanding and respect which is the 
foundation of Victory. 

And this leads me to consider for a moment the important 
development during the last six months in the integration 
of our common effort over the whole field of Production and 
Supply. There have, as you know, been set to work a series 
of Combined Boards charged with the responsibility of 
dealing with and using to the best advantage of the United 
Nations, the combined resources of the U. S. and the 
British Commonwealth, acting in consultation with others 
of the United Nations. 

In the field of Supply, there is the Combined Production 
and Resources Board: the Combined Food Board; the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board. 

In the field of Transportation there is the Combined 
Shipping Board. 

In the Military field there is the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff and the Combined Munitions and Adjustment Board. 

Through these Boards the National effort of the U. S. 
and British Commonwealth will be gradually fused into one 
mighty pattern covering the whole field of War production 
and supply, allocation and transportation, designed to meet 
the strategical plans agreed upon by their respective govern- 
ments. 

From this comradship of war, therefore, we are deriving 
an unique experience and elaborate machinery which may 
well prove of inestimable value to the world in the im- 
mediate post-war phase. 

This machinery is in itself an expression of our current 
need and itself derives from the clear resolves of our two 
peoples that we shall wage total war without stint or with- 
out limit. 

But if this or other machinery adapted to our needs is to 
operate effectively in the post-war world, then the Ameri- 
can and British peoples must avoid in war-making the same 
kind of mistake which we did in peace. We stayed aloof 
from each other on problems affecting the chances of war. 
We lived in a world of illusion. We failed to see that what 
we called peace was an uneasy armistice. We failed to take 
steps together or in time to guard ourselves against the com- 
ing storm. 

Now, united in purpose and in action as never before, 
dedicated to a supreme effort to achieve final victory over 
the forces of evil and hatred, let us not overlook our duty, 
during the struggle, to think how we are to plan a better 
and more stable world. This cannot be done on the morrow 
of Victory. We shall run grave risks if we fail to learn 
by the past. In this, our respective Governments have 
shown wisdom and courage in the Land-Lease Agreement 
made in February. 

This provides that the final settlement of Lend-Lease 
shall not be allowed to disrupt international commerce but 
shall be such as to improve world-wide economic relations. 
It then goes on to state the intermediate steps that must be 
taken if this ultimate objective is to be achieved. They are 
far reaching, consisting as they do of domestic and inter- 
national measures by agreement between Governments to 
expand production, employment, exchange, and consumption, 
the elimination of discrimination and the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers. To agree on general aims of this 
kind during a war is enough to justify calling the Agree- 
ment an historic document. But the final paragraph goes 
further and provides for discussions to start on an early 
date on the specific means of attaining the ends. The carry- 
ing on of such discussions during the war will be even more 
epoch-making than the signing of the Agreement itself. 





It should be noted that this Agreement is carefully drafted 
to avoid creating the impression that the United Kingdom 
and the United States are creating a bloc exclusive of the 
rest of the world. At every possible stage other like-minded 
Nations are to be invited to participate in the concerted 
measures for achieving the ultimate end. 

Our Governments have here given us a lead in thinking 
about post-war problems. Two points arise— 

(1) Unless we do so clearly, we may have to resort 
to opportunism in dealing with these problems. 

(2) We must know our post-war objectives in order to 
understand fully the significance of what we do during 
the war. 


Thinking of post-war problems does not mean making 
blue prints. We can merely state the broad objectives of 
policy. 

Take, for example, the many controls over commerce and 
industry of which I have given some examples. The re- 
moval of them constitutes a problem in many cases as great 
as, if not greater than, the problem of establishing them. 
This alone makes a difficult transitional period after the war 
inevitable, which will only be orderly if the dropping of 
“controls” is itself controlled, i.e., consciously directed. We 
may not have to set up controls to eliminate the controls 
but we must think intelligently about: 

(1) Adapting machinery of control set up for war 
purposes for dealing with the problems of the transition 
to peace purposes; 

(2) The speed at which the war-time controls are to 
be relaxed. The same spirit of cooperation between the 
Nations shown during the war must continue after the 
war if chaos is to be avoided. 


We have seen the price which we paid for not acting to- 
gether nor in time. We have seen that with a common 
purpose we can endure, we can welcome, those sacrifices in 
our way of thinking and of living which are the price of 
victory. Let us ensure that our thinking and our planning 
in the post-war world is conceived in positive terms of 
human progress, and that we firmly reject the defeatist, 
defensive philosophies which have plagued and stricken the 
world in the twentieth century. 

Let us recall, in this centre of learning, that is such an 
unique memorial to his wisdom and benificence, Jefferson’s 
profound trust in the people. “The people’, he said, “are 
the only sure reliance for the preservation of our liberty.” 

From the people—-from their staunchness and their faith 
—derives the preponderant moral force from which a re- 
sounding and overwhelming military triumph will be won 
for the United Nations. 

If, as Foch taught, war is the supreme conflict in the do- 
main of moral force, then a peace, which safeguards the 
elementary rights of the people, represents the supreme 
achievement of mankind. But such a peace will call for a 
courage, and constancy, and a faith even transcending that 
which unites and inspires us in these days of trial. 

It will call for the vision, the understanding, the selfless- 
ness which inspired the recent address of Vice-President 
Wallace. 

If we are to emerge from this slough of despond we must, 
as Emerson taught, hitch our wagon to a star. We must 
give a chance to Carl Sandberg’s “Moonshooters”— 

“And who plucked marvels 
of industry and science 
out of unexpected corners 
unless it was the moon shooters 
taking their chances 
out in the great sky of the unknown? 
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who but they have held to a hope 
poverty and the poor shall go 
and the struggle of man for possessions 
of music and craft and personal worth 
lifted above the hog-trough level 
above the animal dictate: 

“Do this or go hungry?” 


The practical men told us Russia would collapse in six 
weeks—they forgot that Russia is a Nation of moon 
shooters. ‘The practical men said China would fall in 
1937—they forgot that China is a Nation of moon shooters. 
The practical men said Hitler would march down Pic- 
cadilly in September 1940—and our youth took to the air 


and shot the moon. The practical men called it fantastic 
when your President, with quiet confidence, told the world 
you would build 60,000 planes in 1942—they forgot that 
130 millions of you are moon shooters born and bred. 

I see the overwhelming machine and material resources 
of this country being harnessed as a mighty instrument of 
retributive justice and power to carry this People’s war to 
final Victory. 

And so, whilst we strive and sweat and toil, let us not 
forget that for which we fight—let us remember the les- 
sons of the past—iet us cleave to our dreams and highly 
resolve that we will go forward together to the end— 


A PEOPLE’S PEACE. 


_Appeal to the Colleges 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


By STRINGFELLOW BAAR, President, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 
Delivered Over the Network of the Columbia Broadcasting System, May 6, 1942 


LT HOUGH I am addressing this appeal to the liberal 
arts colleges of the United States, the function of 
those colleges is so vital to this Republic of ours 

that the problem I want to discuss is a pressing problem 
for every citizen of this country. Our forefathers knew 
what many of us have forgotten, and declared what many 
of us now doubt: that every human being has certain natural 
rights. ‘They knew that those rights are natural because 
they derive from man’s nature, and it is not in any man’s 
power to alter that nature. 

Because violent men have sworn to deny those rights and 
have sworn to destroy by force those who would exercise 
them, this Republic now fights for its very life. American 
victory will mean freedom to exercise those rights. That 
fight is putting to the test every institution in American life 
including our colleges of liberal arts. Indeed, I should say: 
especially our colleges of liberal arts. Trade schools, tech- 
nical schools, and professional schools prepare only certain 
selected men and women for special occupations, and would 
be necessary even in a slave society. Liberal arts colleges 
should prepare all men and women to exercise their natural 
rights, as citizens of a free society. The college of liberal 
arts has therefore a stake in this War that technical schools 
have not. It is a stake that matters to every free citizen. 

The War has already hit the colleges. It has hit them 
hard. It has raided their faculties and thereby weakened 
their instruction. It has raided their student bodies and 
thereby slashed their income. By taxing their potential 
donors, it has slashed again at income. 

‘The impact of war invited one of two reactions from the 
colleges: they might assume that they were doing a good 
job; they might add special wartime “offerings” to an al- 
ready overloaded curriculum; they might “accelerate” four 
years’ work into three, and wait for the storm to blow over 
and allow them to return to “normalcy.” Or they might 
make the storm an occasion for self-examination. Most of 
them have chosen to do the former. I appeal to them to do 
the latter. It is just possible that the War is showing up 
defects that were there all the time, in peace as in war. 

I appeal to our colleges of liberal arts to consider the fol- 
lowing questions. They are questions which not I, but the 
War, has posed. 

Can free government survive, where suffrage is universal, 
but where only a few are well enough educated to vote 








wisely? I submit, that just as we discovered that grade- 
school education had to be universal if a horse-and-buggy 
society was to govern itself, so our modern technological 
society now calls for universal liberal education at the col- 
lege level. For the liberal arts, the arts of disciplined think- 
ing, free those powers which, in varied degrees, are com- 
mon to all men. 

Those who cannot practice them may think they are free 
because under our Constitution they cannot be arbitrarily 
imprisoned. But they are not free, because they cannot under 
that Constitution govern themselves wisely and well, and 
it is still true that this nation cannot live half slave and 
half free. 

Their most precious rights cannot be genuinely exercised 
until their common powers have been developed. Yet today 
educators write off from their responsibilities those who are, 
to use the favorite phrase, “not college material.” 

May a college of liberal arts properly exclude any stu- 
dent who has prepared himself adequately and submits will- 
ingly to its discipline? This Republic cannot stake its future 
life on an elite known as “college material.” 

Second question: May a college drop from its rolls a 
student who is learning—that is, developing his powers— 
although not fast enough to earn a degree, merely because 
his performance is below a certain fixed standard? I sub- 
mit that the purpose of a liberal arts college is not to classify 
young citizens according to their I.Q.’s but to develop what- 
ever intellectual powers they may possess. 

Third question: Can this Republic afford longer to deny 
a liberal education to any citizen on the grounds that he 
lacks money? I submit that it cannot, for the sufficient rea- 
son that it cannot afford a foolish electorate. Then the 
American people must tackle the job of finding college 
scholarships for those who are willing and eager to develop 
their powers and thereby make themselves good citizens 
of a free self-governing society, but who cannot afford to go 
to college. That means finding more money for education. 
The richest country in the world can find more, if it is 
the price of maintaining free institutions. But the colleges, 
on their side, must make wiser use of the funds already at 
their disposal. Existing scholarship funds must be devoted 
to aiding needy students, not to competing in the market 
for the student who led his class in school. 

Fourth question: Must not our colleges sacrifice some of 
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their frills and furbelows for more solid subject matter? For 
example, the Army is complaining that many college men 
cannot analyze or interpret a paragraph of plain English 
and that such college men make poor officers. But don’t they 
also make poor citizens, poor lawyers, poor doctors, poor 
businessmen, poor artisans? The Navy complains that it is 
having a bad time making officers out of college men who 
understand little or no mathematics. But don’t such men 
make poor citizens in a democracy whose economy is based 
on technology, which is in turn based on mathematics? Yet, 
mathematics has ceased to be required in most colleges, and 
is not required in the high schools of some states. If our 
schools and colleges had been teaching the liberal arts weil, 
the fundamental discipline of language and mathematics 
would be the common equipment of college men. Yet, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation could report several 
months ago that 68 per cent of a total of 4,200 college fresh- 
men “were unable to pass the arithmetical reasoning test” 
when examined as possible midshipmen. This is a scandal. 

Fifth—and final—question: Ought not our colleges of 
liberal arts to do a thorough four-year job before draft age, 
demanding of the schools that they shall have done a sim- 
ilarly thorough job of preparation by the time a boy or girl 
is sixteen? The President of Fordham University, recogniz- 
ing that our school system is hopelessly strung-out and pad- 
ded, recently demanded that we substitute six years of grade 
school for the usual eight, three years of high school for four, 
and three years of college for four. I would suggest that 
the colleges at least forget the eight-plus-four educational 
escalator and substitute entrance requirements that a good 
student could hope to meet in two years of a good high 
school. That would be late enough in life for a young citizen 
to get his basic education. And we can do it if we drop 
the frills. 

I have not preached this afternoon what I do not prac- 
tice. The college in which I teach has based its educational 
policy on all but one of the principles I have suggested ever 
since 1937—two years before the outbreak of World War 
Two made those principles more obvious. The remaining 
reform it adopted this year, although again it had planned 
in 1937 to do so shortly. It has set up entrance require- 
ments that a reasonably intelligent student may meet through 
two well-planned years of high school. But St. John’s Col- 
lege in Annapolis is numerically minute and I am not talking 


about St. Johns. I am talking about American liberal arts 
colleges in general, and of whether they choose to “adjust” 
to the War and salvage their present policies or whether 
they choose to recognize, under the impact of world revolu- 
tion, that their basic policies call for re-examination. I ap- 
peal to them now for that re-examination. 

Let me sum up. Under the relentless pressure of war, the 
American college of liberal arts, like many others of our 
national institutions, is showing up its defects. But these 
defects were just as genuinely defects in times of peace. I 
appeal to our colleges to recognize those defects now, and to 
pledge themselves to correct them rather than to make such 
petty and ineffectual adjustments to the War as accelerating 
their curriculum. 

Specifically, I appeal to them to consider carefully the 
following reforms: : 

Let them aim at admitting every student, whether bril- 
liant or dull, who has prepared himself adequately and is 
willing to learn. 

Let them allow every student to stay out his four years 
in college so long as he is learning, regardless of whether 
he is likely to qualify for a degree. 

Let them devote all scholarship funds to needy students, 
not to buying intellectual “ringers.”” And let the colleges 
seek additional funds if what they have will not go around. 

Let them drop the frills and do a sound job on such 
basic fundamentals as language and mathematics, remember- 
ing that not merely officers in the Army and Navy but also 
free citizens in times of peace must think better, speak better, 
write better, understand better than our college graduates 
now do, regardless of what specialized or professional train- 
ing they may acquire !ater for special or professional reasons. 

Finally, let them demand of the schools the best basic train- 
ing possible in time to let their graduates finish college by 
draft age. And let the colleges observe carefully whether by 
sticking to fundamentals, our educational system may not 
produce bachelors of art at twenty who have a more solid 
education than our college graduates now have by a later 
age. 

It is one of the characteristics of free men that they learn 
from tragedy. Out of the sorrow and anguish of the Second 
World War we Americans may learn again what a college 
of liberal arts is and what are its obligations to itself and 
to this Republic. 
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labor and industry were going to be called upon for 

a tremendous effort to prepare our country for war. 
A that time we had about 500,000 workers in our war in- 
dustries, whereas England had 4,500,000 and Germany had 
nearly 12,000,000 workers. The expansion necessitated by 
our defense program meant the induction of millions of new 
workers into the defense production lines, as well as the 
transfer of millions from peacetime occupations to jobs in 
war industries. At that time the manpower problem was 
relatively simple in view of the fact that we had 7,500,000 
to 8,000,000 unemployed persons, many of whom possessed 
the skills needed by expanding defense industries. 


| ‘ator in the spring of 1940 it became evident that 


With the advent of the Pearl Harbor episode, the tempo 
of the whole defense program changed to one of war. On 
January 6, the President announced a war production pro- 
gram for 1942 of 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 
anti-aircraft guns and 8,000,000 tons of shipping and in 
addition many other items of military equipment. Many 
officials and other persons thought that the President’s pro- 
gram was fantastic and could not be met by American indus- 
try. The announcement made by President Roosevelt June 
25, 1942, indicates that his program for 1942 will be exceeded 
in some items and the possibility for full achievement in the 
other items appears at this time possible of accomplishment. 
Congress has appropriated more funds for the war effort 
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since Pearl Harbor than it did in the preceding 17 months. 
At the present time over $215,000,000,000 has been appro- 
priated for the war effort. More contracts for war material 
were let in the 90 days following Pearl Harbor than had 
been let during the preceding 17 months. Of the funds ap- 
propriated for the war effort, many billions of dollars have 
not yet been obligated by contracts. The above action of the 
President, Congress, and procurement agencies necessitates 
a complete reorientation of the policies, methods, and pro- 
cedures governing manpower problems. 

It is reliably estimated that at least ten and a half mil- 
lion additional workers must be added to the war industries 
during 1942 if the President’s program is to be accomplished. 
In addition to the ten and a half million workers needed for 
industry, 3,400,000 men will be withdrawn from the labor 
market during this calendar year. for the military services. 
In other words, over 13,900,000 persons must be inducted 
into the war activities during 1942. 

In order that we may properly place the importance of 
manpower in our war effort, let us project our labor re- 
quirements into 1943. While we do not know precisely 
what the war production program will be at that time, it is 
estimated that we will need over 2,500,000 additional work- 
ers in war industries during the coming year. The exact 
increase in the military forces being unknown, it may be 
assumed that the increase will be at least 3,500,000. We 
face, therefore, a combined total increase in war production 
work and in armed forces, of approximately six million 
people in 1943. This makes a grand total of 19,900,000 
persons to be inducted into war activities during 1942 
and 1943. 

It is estimated that the total increase of 13,900,000 per- 
sons to be inducted into war activities during 1942 will 
come from the following sources: conversion from non- 
defense production and services to war employment, 
8,600,000; reduction in unemployment, 1,400,000; reduction 
in agricultural employment, 400,000—and an over-all in- 
crease in our active labor forces of 3,300,000. This source 
of persons coming into the labor forces for the first time 
will be from women who have never worked except in their 
own homes and young people just reaching working ages. 

To secure the necessary workers and the anticipated in- 
crease in the armed forces for 1943 will necessitate addi- 
tional conversions of workers from non-war industries, and 
the addition of approximately 3,600,000 persons in the ac- 
tive labor market who are not ordinarily included in the 
working forces. This latter group will be principally women. 
Mobilizing 6,900,000 new workers needed in 1942 and 1943 
will constitute one of the main tasks of the War Manpower 
Commission. Fully aware of this serious problem, we are 
now actively engaged in making plans to ensure the most 
effective utilization of our total labor supply in order that 
we can advance our war effort. 

Let us consider what we had in the way of manpower and 
its distribution. At the turn of the year we had a popula- 
tion of 133,100,000 with 102,500,000 over the age of 14. 
Of the group over 14, 2,000,000 were in the military services 
at the beginning of 1942 and 53,400,000 were in the active 
labor market. 47,100,000 of the group over 14 were not 
in our laber force, but were engaged as follows: 9,000,000 
in school, 29,300,000 engaged in own housework, and the 
balance aged and unemployable. It is quite obvious that we 
have an ample supply of potential workers if we can bring 
them into our active labor force. 

Faced as we are by this staggering problem of providing 
13,900,000 additional persons for war industries and the 
armed forces in 1942, and another six million in 1943, we 
must plan the utilization of our manpower and the effective 





allocation as carefully as we are budgeting the use of our 
vital materials such as copper, steel, and aluminum. To ac- 
complish this intelligent utilization of our manpower, some 
of the problems which we must solve are as follows: 


We must definitely change many of our employment 
concepts to make it possible to draw the 13,900,000 new 
workers who will be needed during the course of 1942. 
Employers can no longer afford to set arbitrary age limits; 
they must consider using men over 45 for semi-skilled and 
unskilled jobs, as well as for skilled positions. 

Employers must appreciate the value of women in 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. It has been 
conclusively proven by the war experience in England, 
and in this country, that women are at least as efficient 
as men in light-skilled and semi-skilled jobs and more 
efficient in many others. Approximately two million of 
the additional jobs in war industries this year must be 
filled by women and possibly an even greater number 
during 1943. 

Employers can no longer afford to discriminate against 
Negroes and workers of other minority groups. Accord- 
ing to the best figures available, there are approximately 
a million able-bodied, well-equipped Negro workers avail- 
able throughout the country who can be inducted into war 
production jobs with only a minimum of pre-employment 
training. 

Aliens, where it is possible under government restric- 
tions, must be considered for war production jobs and cer- 
tainly must be utilized to replace workers who can take 
war production jobs in civilian occupations. We cannot 
afford to permit any preconceived prejudices or artificial 
hiring standards to interfere with the production of tanks, 
planes and guns. 


In other words, it is up to employers to face this situa- 
tion squarely and to cooperate 100 per cent with the War 
Manpower Commission in the full utilization of local labor 
supply. Only by this utilization of local labor supply will 
it be possible for us to meet our long-run manpower problem. 
Although some in-migration of workers will be necessary in 
certain communities to meet our war production needs, this 
in-migration must be held to a minimum in order that new 
housing projects can be permitted in those areas where they 
are absolutely essential. 

An important problem now being constructively faced 
by the War Manpower Commission is that of developing a 
clear allocation of manpower between the military, industrial, 
and agricultural needs. Representatives of the Selective 
Service System are functioning on the staff of the War Man- 
power Commission, and the requirements of the military 
services are closely meshed with the needs of war indus- 
tries in the planning of any recruitment and labor mobiliza- 
tion programs. 

To win the war we must not only produce the implements 
of war and use them in the field, but we must also produce 
the food necessary for maintaining our civilian and armed 
forces. Increasing difficulty in securing sufficient farm labor 
goes hand in hand with the shortage of labor in other cate- 
gories. To cope with this problem the War Manpower Com- 
mission works closely with the Office of Agricultural Defense 
Relations in arranging for satisfactory provision of manpower 
for the planting and harvesting of America’s crops. 

At the beginning of the defense effort the manpower 
factor, as such, had little weight in determining the place- 
ment of war contracts or the location of new plants because 
there were large numbers of unemployed workers in most 
industrial centers. Later on, some of the original contracts 
were greatly increased and existing plants expanded. As a 
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result, there has been a concentration of war contracts in 
certain industrial areas which have definitely created serious 
manpower shortgages. A study of this problem shows the 
maldistribution of contracts has created or will create a 
definite shortage of manpower in certain areas, while in 
other areas there is a surplus supply of manpower much 
greater than the anticipated hires incident to the contracts 
already placed in those areas. In certain areas, such as 
Hartford and Bridgeport, Connecticut; Buffalo, New York; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Wichita, Kansas; Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and San Diego, California, there is now a shortage of 
manpower. In other places such as New York City we have 
large pools of unused manpower. Steps have been, and are 
being, taken to correct this situation. 

Another immediate concern relating to the mobilizing 
of our manpower is the establishment of a labor inventory 
for the United States. The occupational questionnaire sent 
out by the Selective Service System provides the basic data 
for such an inventory. This inventory must include informa- 
tion on the present occupation and location of all skilled 
workers in order that we may plan for the most effective 
utilization of these workers. As the labor market becomes 
even tighter, it will be necessary for us to arrange for a com- 
plete inventory of available women workers. The United 
States Employment Service is already taking steps to cope 
with the first problem by means of classifying the occupa- 
tional questionnaires which were recently issued by the Selec- 
tive Service System. The time has not come as yet for uni- 
versal registration of women, but when it does, it will be 
taken care of by the War Manpower Commission. 

As far as the manpower itself is concerned from the na- 
tional viewpoint, we have an ample supply for this year if 
we use our entire available supply without discriminatory 
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To Teachers and Students 
of Public Speaking: 


Lionel Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the De- 
partment of Speech of Denison University, and 
author of the book “Public Speaking for Col- 
lege Students,” has taken the speech of Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, de- 
livered before a Joint Session of the Congress of 
the United States, at Washington, D. C., on 
December 26th, 1941 and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its 
organic parts. This study of a Churchill speech 
will give the student the key to the success of 
the Prime Minister as a public speaker. 


It’s free upon request to the publishers of 
VITAL SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 
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practices. However, it is quite obvious that we cannot pro- 
duce the complicated equipment needed by our military serv- 
ices without an adequate supply of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. When we consider that in 1938 the aircraft indus- 
try had only 23,000 workers and today it has approximately 
700,000, it is quite obvious that there are no available 
skilled aircraft workers unemployed. We must expand this 
industry to a total of 1,000,000 workers by the end of this 
year and a further expansion to 1,500,000 workers by the 
middle of 1943. Similarly the shipbuilding industry which 
had 60,000 workers in the middle of 1939 has now 688,000 
and it is estimated by the end of the year that there will be 
a total of 950,000 persons employed in this industry. Prob- 
ably the largest expansion in a single war industry is that 
of the ordnance and munitions industry. In the middle of 
1940 we had a total of some 66,000 employed in this indus- 
try. By the end of this year it is estimated that there will be 
a total of 3,000,000 employed in this industry. In these 
three industries 3,500,000 additional workers will be needed 
during the current year and of this number 32 per cent must 
be skilled and 44 per cent semi-skilled. The problem of 
providing a sufficient number of skilled workers for war in- 
dustries is one of the most serious which we are facing at 
this time. 

It is a well-known fact that in certain occupations there 
are no available unemployed workers at the present time. 
A few examples of a survey made by the Federal Employ- 
ment Service in January graphically indicates the ratio of 
reported demand to visible supply for workers skilled in 
certain critical occupations listed below: 


Occupation Ratio of Demand to Supply 
Tool designers ....esccscees 51—1 
I i hie: cic nia ip he 25—1 
Marine machinists .......... 22— 1 
Boring mill operators........ 12—1 
Fire arm assemblers ........ 9—1 
Detail assemblers ........... 7—1 
a 7—1 
Ship electricians ............ 7—1 


To meet this great demand for workers in skilled occupa- 
tions, a limited number may be obtained from so-called non- 
essential industries. However, the continued operation of 
these industries in many cases is necessary to provide the 
needs of our civilian population, as well as to provide cer- 
tain items of necessity for our allies. To obtain workers 
from such industries is most difficult at the present time due 
to the reluctance of the individual worker to give up his 
present employment. On the other hand, the managers of 
these so-called less essential industries are also reluctant to 
give up skilled workers whom they have trained at con- 
siderable expense in the years past and to assume the addi- 
tional expense incident to training men workers to replace 
the ones transferred. 

Contrary to the general belief, the conversion of an indus- 
trial plant from non-defense to war production does not re- 
lease toolmakers and machinists for other industries, but 
actually creates a demand for a greater number of addi- 
tional tool, die and jig makers. Obviously, in the conver- 
sion of a civilian production plant to a war industry, addi- 
tional machine tools, jigs and fixtures are needed. These 
must be manufactured before the production workers can 
be re-employed and, in many cases, before they can be re- 
trained for war work. To speed up the conversion process, 
additional toolmakers are absolutely essential. 

One of the most serious problems interfering with the 
pace of our war production program is the large amount of 
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turnover caused by labor pirating. Employers, in an effort 
to secure skilled workers, are indiscriminately increasing 
wages for certain types of occupations and are offering vari- 
ous other inducements in the hope that they may attract 
skilled workers from other industries. The adverse infla- 
tionary effect of this indiscriminate bargaining for workers 
should be readily apparent. The loss in production time re- 
sulting from the useless transfer of workers is serious and 
the loss of efficiency caused by the additional training necessi- 
tated by this practice, although not as evident, is just as 
serious. Because of the many new plants which have been 
required to go through the “tooling up” process during the 
past six months and therefore are badly in need of skilled 
workers, pirating has increased rapidly since the first of the 
year. It is quite obvious that the over-all supply of skilled 
workers is not increased by such methods. For example, a 
company making gauges for airplane engines in Detroit lost 
fifty toolmakers at one time to another company which was 
making the same article. The second company offered a $.30 
per hour increase in wages. Due to the loss of time of 
the workers and the time necessary for readjustment, the 
total output in this transaction was less than if those workers 
had remained with the original company. We definitely need 
the help of groups such as yours to convince employers gen- 
erally that the pirating of labor is detrimental to the coun- 
try’s war effort as well as for labor and employers them- 
selves. If we can convince employers that this practice is 
bad, much of the wasteful labor migration will be stopped. 
Only by the voluntary acceptance by the parties concerned 
of a standardized procedure for securing skilled workers, or 
through the establishment of a single hiring agency such 
as the United States Employment Service, will it be pos- 
sible to prevent this inefficient movement of workers. 

The most practical way to meet the need for skills neces- 
sary for the war program with the limited supply of skilled 
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workers is to utilize all craftsmen at their best skill and 
upgrade other workers to take over the operations, normally 
performed by the skilled craftsmen, which require less skill. 
For example, a good machinist may be upgraded to become 
a junior toolmaker; a machine operator may take over the 
work that a machinist does on a lathe; another machine 
operator may take over the work that a machinist does on 
a milling machine, and so on until practically the entire 
work that a machinist does may be performed by machine 
operators. Further, machine operators may be upgraded to 
become machine hands on one or several machines. Such 
upgrading and training has been done in many plants. As 
a matter of fact, in some of our larger industrial plants tool- 
makers are utilized as supervisors and instructors only, and 
machine hands and machine operators actually do the work 
necessary to produce the jigs and fixtures being manufac- 
tured. On the other hand, there are still many machine tool 
shops which have not done a satisfactory upgrading job and 
are utilizing toolmakers as machine operators for a large 
part of the day. To meet our skilled labor problem, all in- 
dustrial plants must establish upgrading programs to meet 
their requirements for skilled workers. 

It should be readily apparent, therefore, that upgrading 
programs must be widely extended if we are to secure a 
sufficient supply of skilled and semi-skilled workers. It 
cannot be stressed too much that all plants engaged in war 
production must install and execute upgrading programs to 
meet their needs for additional skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. 

In addition to the direct problems of recruiting, training, 
transferring, placing, and upgrading workers for war in- 
dustries, a number of closely related problems must be faced. 
The geographic transfer and migration of labor, which is 
absolutely necessary to man the new war plants, brings with 
it enormous problems of housing. The War Manpower 
Commission is definitely concerned with this problem and 
works closely with the designated Federal Housing Agencies 
in order that satisfactory provisions may be made for new 
groups of workers. Transportation to and from a factory, 
as well as between geographic areas, likewise ties in closely 
with manpower considerations. Again, the War Manpower 
Commission has developed close relationships with the Office 
of Defense Transportation in order that special transporta- 
tion needs may be anticipated and planned for. 

Government agencies, management, and labor must join 
hands in an aggressive effort to cope with these problems I 
have just outlined for you. Whether we meet these problems 
efficiently and rapidly will constitute a real test of the possi- 
bilities for cooperation in our country. 

As far as the War Manpower Commission is concerned, 
we hope to enlist the kind of cooperation which is needed 
through local joint committees in which all three groups, 
labor, management and the government, will act. These 
local committees will be the agencies through which we hope 
to work out broad-scale community manpower planning, and 
also to settle such problems as that of developing more effec- 
tive relationships between the Selective Service local boards 
and the United States Employment Service. 

The final point that I would like you to carry away with 
you is this: America is using democratic methods to mobilize 
its combat forces and its “production soldiers.” It is an 
enormous task of cooperation and willingness to adjust our 
usual patterns to meet the emergency needs. We are con- 
vinced that this cooperation will be forthcoming, that we 
can do the job and remain a free people. That is where we 
differ from the Japs and the Nazis. It is up to us to prove 
that we can maintain this difference and still get the job 
done. 
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